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TOUR To Tit LAKES 


LETTER I. 


DeAR SIR, Oxford, Fuly 13, 179T. 


GREEABLE to my promiſe, I | 

ſhall ſend you an account of my 
Tour to the Lakes of Weſtmoreland and 
better offers than has this day, my cor- 
reſpondence will not be much worth 
your cultivation. 


Through the level well-known road 
to Uxbridge, nothing ſtruck me but the 
cracks in the ground, occaſioned by the 
late dry weather the clay ſeems dried to 
a brick ; and how the poor corn can puſh 
ts roots through ſuch a ſubſtance is above 


My comprehenſion The power of ve- 
B getable 
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getable life I know is prodigious, as ! 
have known the ſide of a houſe damaged 
by the root of a tree; and the efforts 
which vegetables will make for a ſub- 


ſiſtence is almoſt equal to the ſagacity of 


animals.— A ſtriking inſtance of this ] 
ſaw in a wood near the beautiful ſeat of 
Sir John Daſhwood, at Weſt-Wycombe: 
Here the road was cut ſo deep, that the 
roots of the trees ſtuck through the 
overhanging ſoil into the air on each ſide 


the road. Trees left in ſuch diſtreſſing 


circumſtances had need of every effort; 
accordingly the roots had ſhot out long 
fibres to catch the ſoil below, and num- 
bers had been ſucceſsful. This I call the 
inſtinct of plants; and the manner in 
which tendrils will lean towards a ſup- 
port—the manner in which fowers turn 


themſelves towards the ſun, and ſhut | 


themſelves from the rain—the manner 


in which branches ſhoot towards the open | 


ſide of a wood, and many other circum- 
ſtances, feem to prove that there is an 
inſtinct in vegetables, 
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But to return After croſſing the wa- 
tery vale of Uxbridge, we enter a fine 
diverſity of country—hill and dale, wood 
and water, alternately ſolicit with novelty. 
The wood topped hills reheve the val- 
lies; and high-dreſſed pleaſure- grounds 
contraſt with well cultivated farms. In 
this fine range of hills (running from 
Maidenhead Thicket through the long 
county of Bucks) are ſituated many 
elegant ſeats. We paſſed one belong- 
ing to the Duke of Portland, whoſe 
park incloſes ſeveral of thoſe hills, all 
clothed with wood in a ſtile worthy of 
the celebrated Browne. The mottled 
deer and large cattle demonſtrate the 
goodneſs of the ſoil, as well as the 


ſmooth verdure of the vallies. My 
black mirror preſented me with many 


beautiful landſcapes in this park, that 
2 Claude might not have diſdained to 


ep Y. 


Weſt-Wycombe, the taſteful ſeat of 
dir John Daſhwood, next attracted our 


attention. Nature has done much here, 
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and Art more; but alas! the pleaſure 
of ſeeing ſuch luxurious ſcenes is much 
chaſtiſed by the neglect one ſees on all 
ſides and in all parts of this elegant 
retreat. Neither Art nor Nature will 
remain perfect, without the pruning 
hand of Taſte and Induſtry; yet is the 
taſte of the founder of this delicious 
place ſtill evident, even in its tendency 
to ruin, The half-hid facade on the 
hill—the clumps on its ſides—its lawns 
ſpeckled with ſheep — the luxurious 
feathering of the trees, cluſtering in 
ſome places into dark receſſes, in others 
ſcattered over the ſmooth ſlopes, and | 
bellying into the ſerpentine elegancies of 
Hogarth's line of beauty—theſe beauties 
are not yet defaced, nor can they be for- 
got while the prints of this ſweet place 
ſhall exiſt ! 


Like the devices we read of in Sir 
William Chambers's Oriental Gardening, 
we experience light and ſhade in making 
our way into and out of woods of lime- 


trees, till we arrive in one- ſo =o 
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dark, and long, that the mind is apt to 
picture the ſpreading arms of trees into 
the arms and legs of deſperate aſſaſſins 
or lurking banditti when all at once 
the ſcene opens into a wide plain, too 
extended to ſee it terminate but with 
the ſky. This beheld from the top of 
Stoken-Church Hill (the verge of that 
range juſt mentioned) fills the mind like 
the ocean ſeen from a promontory ! 


Now the ſcene changes from the Sylvan 
to the rich domains of Ceres. The 
land is but a thin "mantle, covering a 
bed of chalk, but finely pulveriſed by 
the hand of induſtry. After ſome time it 
changes to clay, and near Oxford the clay 
hardens into a thin, laminated, crumbly 
ſtone, incloſing many. marine produc- 
tions, particularly the Nautilus and Cornu 
ammncnis. Attention to theſe is now 
drawn off by the domes and ſpires of 
Oxford, The ' turrets multiply into a 
coraline wood, and mixing with the tall 
trees of the gardens, form a view to- 
on unlike any town in the three king- 
oms, 
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The entrance is ſtately, over a bridge 
of beautiful architecture. Magdalen' 
« Learned Grove,” as Pope calls it, 
gives a pleaſing obſcurity to the Gothic 
and Grecian Architecture of that Co]. 
lege; and to the left you have a view of 
the ſtately entrance to the Phyſic Gardens, 
now kept in excellent order, and greatly 
improved under the care and {kill of Dr, 
Sypthorpe ; and the high ſtreet is the mot 
pictureſque of all the ſtreets I ever be- 


held ! 7 
The Tour of the Colleges has been 


ſo often written, and ſo often read, that 
J fear little information could flow from 


my pen on that head. 
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Dean SIR, | Oxford, July 15, 1797. 
CANNO I paſs through Oxford 


without a few remarks upon the pro- 
greſs of the Arts in this antient Univer- 
ly, The Sculpture of the older Col- 
leges exhibits the groſs taſte of our an- 
ceſtors in both a clumſy and a ludicrous 
light. The ſtatues are miſ-ſnapen— the 
altos coarſe and ill-defined and the gri 
maces ludicrous, obſcene, and void of 
fincy! About the reign of the Firſt 
James, a glimpſe had been obtained of 
Grecian Architecture, and it is curious to 
obſerve how it began to interweave itſelf 
with the taſte of that period, as many of 
the tall gate-ways of the Colleges prove; 
where, 1n imitation of what had been 
ſeen at Rome, the Doric ſuſtains the 
bottom ſtory; then follows the Tonic, 
next the Corinthian, and laſt or upper- 
moſt the Compoſite; and yet theſe are 
ak with Gothic or more rude or- 
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naments, and make a motley medley of 
all kinds of architecture, particularly at 
Chriſt Church, where the venerable ang 
ſplended are contraſted in the antique fa. 
cade and the new ſquare called Peck. 
water. At laſt, however, the Grecian 
has prevailed, and many more elegant 
ſpecimens are to be ſeen in Oxford. 
This muſt not be conſidered as univer. 
ſal. Many judicious conformities are 
made, and are now making, to the ge- 
nius of the Gothic buildings in their 
repairs or additions; ſome of theſe (of 
arrificial ſtone) exceed the laboured 
originals. | 


Painting has alſo ſtept forward by 
gradations very ſimilar. The ſtiff broad- 
ſhouldered portraits of the fifteenth cen- 
tury—the legendary incidents that im- 
pudently aſſumed the name of Hiſtory 
in that period, have gradually given 
way to good ſenſe and nature; and in- 
ſtead of diſtorted figures covered with 
glaring colours in their windows, we ſee 
a Nativity by Jervais, equal (perhaps 
ſuperior in effect) to any on canvas. 
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Muſic has Rill made farther ſtrides to- 
wards perfection. Vulgar annual ſongs 


were once conſidered as almoſt a part 


of the inſtitution. Handel's portrait is 
now to be ſeen among the fages of the 
Bodleian repoſitory, and his muſic is en- 
joyed, well underſtood, and even per- 
formed by thouſands in the Univerſity! 
Can any thing exhibit the improved taſte 
in that divine ſcience ſo juſtly, as the de- 
gree juſt given to the'modeſt Haydn by 
the Univerſity this muſical Shakeſpear 
this muſical Drawcanſir, who can equal 
the ſtrains of a Cherub, and enchant in 
all the gradations between thoſe and a 
ballad—a genius whoſe verſatality com- 
prehends all the powers of harmony, and 
all the energy, pathos and paſſion of me- 
Jody !—who can ſtun with thunder, or 
warble with a bird! For the honour of 
the Univerſity be it known, that this ho- 
nour was conferred without the form of 
examination, and indeed ſuch tranſcen- 
dant merit deſerved 'the liberal compli- 
ment in the way it was conferred. - 
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Would to God I could ſay as much ſor 
a ſcience I love !—Muſt Aſtronomy, 
which recognizes the whole univerſe, "8 
more limited in the liberality of its Pro- 
feflors than the ſenſual. Arts? How much 
do I pity the ſmalleſt retainer to that firſt 
of human attainments who can be influ- 
enced by collegiate pride, or the gloomy 
ſecluſions of a Monk! No more. I ſcorn 
to be a ſecond time denied the fight of 
an Obfervatory by excules, let them be 


ever ſo plauſible. 


Politeneſs, however, is not wanting at 
Oxford in general. A cluſter of acquaint- 
ances accompanied me to ſee every thing 
rare or extraordinary, and there was 
much to ſee Much indeed J had ſeen 
before, but the inquiſitive can never ex- 
hauſt variety in this City. 


Chriſt bearing his Croſs (ſaid to be 
Guido), in Magdalen College, is an ex- 
preſſive figure, characteriſtic of his di- 
vinity and paſſion, ſtooping under a bodily 
and mental burthen, his depreſſed counte- 
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nance ſtill more depreſſed by the bloody 
ſweat; though is not much excited by 
the crown of thorns, it ſeems to fit the 
head fo very well. The other victims 
2nd the guards are at fuch a diſtance, that 
_ Chriſt might have eicaped, if it had not 
been neceſſary to univerſal ſalvation that 
he ſhould be crucified. 


Chriſt reproving the Woman, by Mengs, 


is a tolerable ſpecimen of the works of 


that artiſt, though much inferior to many 
of his in Rome. 


The two candleſtics of eight feet high 


(che parts dug out of the ruins of 
1 s Villa near Tivoli) in the Rad- 

Fe Library, are fine ſpecimens of 
antient art, and almoſt equal to choſe in 
the Vatican. 


Fudge Blackſtone, by Bacon, in the 
wm of All Souls, of which he was a 

_ ornament, is a maſterly ftatue— 
he 12 Judge's robes look not ſo well 
in marble as the toga of the Romans. 
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Gardens here are in various ſtiles, and 
as their ſize could not admit of much 
variety ſingly, the general variety com- 
penſates more than ſufficiently ; for no 
two are alike. Here are excellent ſpeci- 
mens of Engliſh, French, Italian, and 
even Spaniſh Gardening. The ſequeſt- 
cred vilta certainly claims peculiar pro- 


Priety here, though faſhion pronounces it 


formal and unnatural. Be it ſo; yet I 
am Goth enough to think © Magdalen's 
learned Grove,” and the ſerpentine walk 
along the meadow on the banks of the 
Cherwell and the Iſis (made at an im- 
menſe expence, and kept in the niceſt 
order) belonging to Chriſt Church Col- 
lege, two of the moſt agreeable walks in 
chis kingdom. 


I am, &c. 
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LETTER III. 


DEAR SIR, 


ROM Oxford to Blenheim the 
country opens into rich, but not 
pictureſque beauty; the foil a thin clay 
the ſtones flat and crumbly. Blenheim 
is certainly a magnificent ſeat at a diſ- 
tance, viewed en gros; we become unde- 
ceived in the approach; the incongrous 
parts jumble into a vaſt but not a pleaſ- 
ing whole. The heavy architect had a 
mind to diſplay all his powers; but, like 
a mechanic belumbered by a multitude of 
tools, he has taken up the chiſſel where 
he ſhould have uſed a hammer, and 
thrown together a number of parts, 
without what painters would call Zeeping, 
or muſicians modulation, The parts do 
certainly not aflimilate. What buſineſs 
have Italian balconies on the top of an 
Engliſh Palace? In Italy the climate de- 
mands them; but when do we viſit the 
tops of our houſes in queſt of cool air? 
The 
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The veſtibule, however, forms a ſtrik. 
ing entrance; but I fear more fror its 
ſize and painting than the device of itz 
architecture. 


The rooms nk paintings are ſo well 
known, that deſcription is unneceſſary. 
The library is broken by a number of 
meligant marble maſſes, principally pil- 
aſters, by far too ftrong for what they 
have to ſupport : the ſtatue of Queen 
Anne, at one end of it, is a majeſtic 
though ſtiff figure; but that it was by 


her munificence (as expreſſed on to 


pedeſtal) that the family owe the poſſe. 


fion of Blenheim, is rather an extraor- 
dinary intimation, becauſe I think it is 
generally underſtood that it was the 
Nation at large who paid Fohn Duke if 
Marlborough and his poſterity this princely 
compliment, 


The gardens exhibit a great variety of 
delightful views! The extenſive water 


which fills a wide and winding valley, 


loſes itlelf in ſeveral ſmaller vallies, ſo as 
| ” 
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to give an idea. of vaſt and indeterminate 
extent! The round inequality of ground 
both in the park and gardens, here 
covered with venerable woods, and there 
with beautiful cattle ; the temples—the 
hiſtorical column the bridge—the vil- 
age of Woodſtock, all together form a 
variety of ſcenery which at once warms 
the heart and enchants the eye 


Leaving this delightful ſeat, we enter 
an open country, where ſo few houſes, 
villages, or farms appear, that one 
ſands aſtoniſned where the people come 
from to cultivate ſuch extenſive plains. 
This circumſtance I have often obſerved 


both in England and France, that the 


beſt cultivated corn-countries are always 


the moſt thinly inhabited, 


Shall we paſs through Stratford with- 
out bowing at the thrine of Shakeſpeare? 
Every Mule forbids it! We fat in his 
chair; we read his anathema upon the 
wight who ſhould remove his bones, 
engraven on a plain ſtone, over his 
grave, 
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grave, in the chancel of the church, 
above which we could not but execrate : 
painted buſt, a bold-looking unlikeneſs 
that diſgraces the hallowed earth below. 


The ferruginous ſoil now begins to in- 
dicate our approach to the regions of 
Vulcan; good houſes—ſmall incloſures 
population and ſmoke, make the in. 
dication ſtill ſtronger, till Birmingham 
makes its appearance in ſmoky majeſty, 
covering two large hills, and as many 
vallies, with dark red ill- faſhioned houſes. 
But this caſing (like the encruſted dia- 
mond) incloſes gems of ineſtimable 


value the rougheſt materials are here 


made to rival the productions of Gol- 
conda—iron ſeems to be handled like 
ſoft clay, and all the elements are called 
in and yield their aſſiſtance at the com- 


mand of Art! | 


Soho is Birmingham in miniature. On 
this ſmall ſpot 1s accumulated the im- 
provements of ages. Here is the ad- 


vance guard of an army of artiſts preſl- 
ing 
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ing Orward to ſcale the ſummit of per- 
tion. Alas! why ſhould Ingenuity and 
Science be yet contaminated with the il- 
liberal alloy of Bigotry and Intolerance? 
Can the ſpirited Artiſt deſcend to be the 
tool of Faction? Shall a town that 
aſtoniſnes a World harbour the Demon 
of Outrage ? But two hours before the 
miſchief alluded- to began, I left the 
town, when no ſymptoms were viſible 
of what happened on the night of July 
the 14th. 


The road to Litchfield affords little 
variety. The little triple-ſpired cathedral 


is a good object, viewed on any fide, but 
particularly in front, when. the three 
ſpires ſeem in a line. But the ferruginous 
freeſtone, of which the church is built, 
is fo mouldered away, that the ſtatuary 
and carving is all obliterated. This 
town will long remain famous for having 
produced a Ichnſon and a Garrick. The 
Muſes ſcem unwilling to leave it: the 
Poeteſs, Seward, and the Antiquarian, 
Creen, keep up its reputation. 
We 
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We now enter the beautiful vale gf 
Trent, leading almoſt from Litchfield tg 
Newcaſtie-under-lne, The firſt feat that 


decorates this charming valley is Beau 


Deſert, belonging to the Earl of Ux. 
bridge: it merits its name—it is a para- 
diiſe undreit !—the houſe a giant, ſtand. 
ing on an eminence, and looking over 2 
pigmy world. Had nature been as lib- 
eral in water, as in the other requiſites 
of beautv, this place would laugh ar 
Browne, as a perſon in health would def. 
piſe a meddling phyſician. 


The ſeats of Lord Donnegal, Sir 
Edward Littleton, Lord Talbot, Lord 


- Harrowby, and the Marquis of Stafford, | 


enrich the ſides of this ſweet vale alter- 
nately—and the Trent lingers throug 
the rich groves and paſtures, unwilling 
to leave its child, the Canal, called the 
Grand Trunk, which unites the Severn, 
the Trent, and the Weaver. Iron fill] 
continues to pervade the foil, and gives 
it the red colour which it gives to com- 
mon bricks, 
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Near the head of the vale, ſeams of 
coal break out, and columns of ſmoke 
jroclaim the neighbourhood of Etruria, 
the celebrated pottery of the ingenious 
Mr. Wedgwood. Here we have a co- 
Jony raiſed in a deſert, - here clay-built 
man ſubſiſts on clay, and where he ſeems 
to want nothing but the power of Pro- 
metheus to copy himſelf in that material. 
—How prolific 1s art ! How far beyond 
numeration the forms into which this 
material 1s turned both for uſe and orna- 
ment! The vaſes of antient Etruria are 
outdone in this pottery. Taſte makes 
even the petuntze of China unneceſſary 
here; and in vain does the gilding of 
Dreſden and St. Cloud endeavour to 
make the eye deceive the judgment, 
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LETTER TV, 


Dear Sin, Liichfield, July 19, 1791. 


ALK-ON-THE-HILL diſplays 

the whole county of Cheſter like 

a flat wood beneath our feet. The Lan. 
caſhire mountains on the right, and thoſe 
of Wales on the left, bound the plain; 
This view is more extenſive than beauti- 
ful; neither town, village, nor houſe, 
break the uniformity of this ſcene : indeed 
the counties of Cheſter and Lancaſter ſeem 
the laſt part of Britain that © roſe out*d 
the azure main; and accordingly the foil 
in both is but a thin ſward ſpread over a 
bed of ſea-fand. We ate indebted to this 
ſward, however, and the ſuperabundant 
rain that keeps it always moiſt, for the 
fineſt cheeſe in the world. Why then 
ſhould we repine at the moiſt atmoſphere 
that covers our ifland ? Were we 1n the 
moon, our teleſcopes would ſhew us that 
this iſland is more green than any ſpot 


on the face of the earth, This verdure 


we 
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we owe to rain; in conſequence, our 
torſes, cattle, ſheep (nay, I am proud 


to ſay the human animal) exceed thoſe 
of any other country. 


Indeed, theſe two counties ſeem to 
have more than their ſhare of this uſeful 
element; for the mountains that ſeparate 


them from Yorkſhire ſtop the weſtern 


clouds from the Atlantic Ocean, and by 
rain-gages it is found that at leaſt one- 
third more rain falls in Lancaſhire than 
Yorkſhire (ſurface for ſurface) upon an 
average made from many years obſerva- 


tion, The breed of horned cattle of 


Cheſhire, however, are much inferior 
to thoſe of Lancaſhire, though they pro- 
duce better cheeſe. A cow at beſt is 
but an unwieldy and clumſy animal; but 
in Lancaſhire ſhe has wide ſerpentine 
horns—a belly as light as a horſe— 


beautifully ſpotted, or uniformly ſtreaked 


from the back bone on each ſide: in 


ſhort, a Lancaſhire cow may really be 


called a beautiful animal, 
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It would be well if a traveller cout 


ſleep during his paſſage through Cheſhire, 
but that the rough paved road effectualh 
forbids. He will be in ſome 3 
rewarded for his fatigue, if he makes a 
digreſſion by Middlewich, and has cou- 
rage to deſcend into the Salt Mines. A 
ſtratum of falt rock will there aſtoniſh 
him about ſixty yards beneath the ſur- 
face, of unknown extent, that, excepting 
ſome earthly and other heterogenious 
matter mixed with it, may be conſidered 
as a bed of real marine or table falt. 


Water iſſuing through this bed diſ- 
ſolves the ſalts, and becomes a brine of 
great ſtrength, is drawn up to the ſur- 
face, and after evaporation becomes the 
fine cryſtalline baſket ſalt of the table. 
The rock itſelf is alſo a great com- 
mercial object, being ſent to Liverpool 
in huge blocks, where it ſerves as ballaſt 
to returning ſhips, inſtead of ſtones; and 
as it diſſolves in fea water, it makes it a 
brine capable of yielding twice the quan- 


tity of ſalt the water would without it— 
hence 
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tence becoming ſaleable in every ſea- 
port in Europe. 


Coals are alſo uſed as ballaſt from 
Liverpool. Theſe two articles for back 
carriage give this port a decided ſupe- 
riority over all others in the kingdom; 
| beſides, its imports being diftributed in 
| the country by canal navigation, is ano- 
ther of its fortuitous advantages. No 
wonder, therefore, from the ſpirit of en- 
terprize in its inhabitants, that it has 
made a more rapid progreſs in building 
and improvements than any other part of 
the three kingdoms, except the capital. 


Little improvements can be ſeen near 
tne road leading through Cheſhire—the 
graſs farms, and wooden thatched houſes, 
are juſt what I remember forty years 


ago, only they look a little older. 


In deſcending the hill of Talk, we 
crols the Grand Canal near the Hare 
Caſtle, where it enters, and paſſes thro? 
te mountain which ſeparates Cheſhire 
from 
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from Staffordſhire. This tunnel 1 did 


not explore, but was told it was aboye a 
mile in length, arched all round. 


Knutsford is a pretty little town, and 
has a great many handſome feats in its 


neighbourhood, but pictureſque beauty 


mult not be looked for in a flat country— 
the views can but extend over a few fields 
being intercepted by dwarf oaks which 
ſtand thick in the fences, and make the 
country look like one great wood. The 
late Lord Warrington,- however, plant- 


ed ſome millions of oaks in his eſtate of | 
Durham Maſley, that have made ſucha 


progreſs in growth during the laſt fifty 
years, that may ſoon, be large enough to 
run into the ſea, and be a noble addition 
to our naval ſtrength, 


The filk mills of this place, Mac- 
lesfield, &c. are principally converted 
into cotton mills, that material having 
ſo far taken the lead of filk in the faſhion 
of the preſent time: but it is impoſlible ſo 
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any length of time, for there is ſcarcely 
a ſtream that will turn a wheel through 
the North of England that has not a cot- 
ton- mill upon it. At preſent they are 
fully employed, and long may they con- 
tinue ſo but this I much fear. 


At Warrington we enter Lancaſhire, 
the country of induſtry and ſpirit ! This 
town has long been famous for its manu- 
factory of ſail-cloth, but boaſt no great 
beauty in either building or ſituation. 
Its damp fituation is indicated by vaſt 


poplar trees, that aquatic which delights 


in bogs and ditches. 


The progreſs of improvement in the 
high roads of this country, affords mat- 
ter for curioſity, For many ages, and to 
the middle of this century, a cauſeway of 
above two feet broad, paved with round 
pebbles, was all that man or horſe ceuld 
travel upon, particularly in the winter 
ſeaſon, through both theſe counties! 
This cauſeway was guarded by poſts at 


a proper diſtance to keep carts off it, and 
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the open part of the road was generally 


impaſſable in the winter from the mire 
deep ruts. 


As trade increaſed, and turpikes he. 
came general, the ruts were filled with 
pebbles and cinders; but {till in winter 
no coach or chaiſe durſt venture through 
them. Indictments and law-ſuits at laf 
roduced a broad pavement, which 
would fuffer two carriages to paſs each 


other, and this was thought the ultimate 


perfection that a country without gravel 
could go to, and the narrrow pavement 
became covered with graſs, In this ſtate 
the roads have continued many years, to 
the great profit of the coach-maker, and 
the cure of indigeſtion : but now both 
the broad and narrow pavements are 
pulling up, the pebbles breaking into 
{mall pieces, and their interftices filling 
up with ſand. So far as this method has 
proceeded, the roads are become as good 
as in any part of England; and no doubt 
the utility will ſoon become general, en- 
forced by ſo ſpirited and liberal a people 
as inhabit theſe counties. 1 
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The ſpirit of ancient hoſpitality lin- 
ered in the county of Cheſter long 
it had forſaken the reſt of the king- 
om: the open manly character of our 
brefathers is ſtill viſible here. For 


s country were attached to the Stuart 
amily, and for two reigns never came 
ear the Court. Living therefore on 
heir own eſtates; cultivating good 
eighbourhood; regaling after a fati- 
ing fox-chace on ſtrong ale, roaſt- 
ket, and toaſted cheeſe ; and meeting 
ith much good humour at a neighbour- 
g bow11ng-green, conſtituted their rou- 
e of amuſement, ere politeneſs, ſelf, 
nd heavy taxes crept in among them. 
appy times, and happy people! Your 
puntry aſſociates in my mind the many 
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(juſt wide enough for the boat) abo pears— 41 
mile, when we arrive at the place whe), bu 


E n rn iy, 


Dear SIR, | July 23, 1791, 


the colliers are working. Several oth boat has! 
3 WE ichoots o 

paſſages lead from this principal one in | 
| . ; according 
to different parts of the mountain, a Oh 
receſſes cut in the rock ſuffer one boatt FEY 


paſs another. In this ſingular voyae enger ple 


it is almoſt impoſſible to believe ont 


ſelf in motion the rocky paſſig Tg * 
arched with brick, ſeems to be ff ner“ wa ; 
from you, and makes the head diag 6 + a5 
and in returning, the diſtant entru 40s ©, 
looks like a bright ſtar. After paſlniQO-. Rn 5 
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ant for the eye—every object ſhines 
vith uncommon ſplendour, till we re- 
pals Barton-biidge, where veſſels na- 
yigating the Irwell paſs under thoſe na- 
vicating the Canal. This is truly a 
fngvlar ſight ! an idea of which might 
de conceived from ſuppoſing a number 
of oops failing along the road part of 
Weſtminſter-bridge, while others were 
ſaling under it. Mancheſter now ap- 
pears—and the proſpect changes with 
every turn of the Canal. The ſocial 
boat has its compartments like the treck 
ſchoots of Holland, where the price is 
according to the accommodation, and 


ſenger pleaſes, 


The uſe of this Canal is two-fold. 


Being on a level with the bed of coal, 


expence, as to be profitable to the 
owner, and cheap to the conſfumer—this 
b one object. The other is, the convey- 
ace of goods and paſſengers between 


C24 the 


all taper), the light becomes too bril- 


may be open or under cover, as the paſ- 
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the popular towns of Mancheſter 20 
Liverpool. The weirs to carry off þ 
perfluous water — the gates by whit 
parts of the Canal may be emptied wit. 
out affecting the reſt—the puddled bank 
mmpervious to water—the cranes ay 
other mechanical devices about this eil 
and ingenious work, reflect the hiche 
luſtre on the abilities of Brindley, 1 
well as the Duke, who is well known h. 
have been the contriver of many dt. 
vices in this noble work that are att. 
buted to Brindley. 


Mancheſter is a well built town= 
doubled in the ſize the laſt thirty year 
more than doubled in the number d 
its inhabitants and enriched by the cot- 
ton manufactory beyond the powers d 
calculation To ſuch perfection ha 
the ſpinning of cotton by machinery a 
rived, that I had this incredible circum. 
ſtance aſſured to me from one of tix 
firſt manufacturers in that line, viz. that 
one pound of raw cotton had (for 1 
wager) been ſpun into three hundre 
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and fifty ſix hanks, each hank contain- 
ing 840 yards; ſo that the thread pro- 
duced from this pound of cotton would 
have reached 1692 miles! This is much 
finer than any thread produced in India; 
and of court, if the cotton of the Welt 
was equal to that of the Eaſt-Indies, 
our muſlins would exceed thoſe of In- 
doſtan. We make out by ingenuity, 
however, what we want in fineneſs of 
material, for the fancy diſplayed in our 
printed cottons is unrivalled, and has 
(with cheapneſs) eſtabliſned the manu- 
facture beyond that of ſilk, wool, flax, 
Kc. To enumerate the cotton fabrics 
under the denomination of velvets, fuſ- 
tians, checks, printed cottons, muſlins, 
&c, would be to count the ſands of the 
ſca; and though ſo much of the buſt- 
neſs is performed by water machinery, 
there is ſtill buſineſs enough for all ages 
and numbers, from four years old to 
fourſcore. 


Io ſee barren hills and vallies laugh 
and ſing under the influence of an auſ- 
C4 ſpicious 
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ſpicious trade, muſt give the benevo. 
lent heart the moſt agreeable ſenſations, 
Villages ſwarming with ſtrong, healthy, 
and beautiful children, w 1 fed, — 
they may at this time of the year del. 
piſe ſhoes and ſtockings, (is another in- 
ſtance; for theſe may be conſidered ag 
the offspring of trade —handſome coun. 
try houſes on every hill, elegantly fur. 
niſhed, and ſurrounded by as elegant 
pleafure grounds—and a great part of 
the old pulled down to make room for 
ſpacious and ornamental manſions—theſe 
are thy bleſſings, O Commerce 1 Theſe 
are thy rewards, O Induſtry ! 


The collegiate church of Mancheſter, 
a large Gothic pile, 1s a ſtriking feature 
in the view of the town, and ſtands on 
a bold eminence. The ancient Monaſ- 
tery is converted into an excellent Free 
School—an Hoſpital where ſixty boys 
are educated and maintained—and a li- 
brary aimoſt equal to the Bodleian, in 
number of books, rare MS. and witi a 
fund for adding every thing excellent to 
it 


it in m 
are lent 
firmary, 
Muſic- 
ſolitary 
tion of 
remain 
Mancur 


tion of 


Bridge v 


(- V- 3 


t in modern literature. Theſe books 
are lent out to the inhabitants. The in- 
frmary, the Exchange, the Theatre, 
Muſic-rooms, and the New Jail with 
ſolitary cells, are all worthy the inſpec- 
tion of a traveller. Scarce any veſtiges 
remain of the Roman ſtation called 
Mancunia ; it is fituated at one termina- 
tion of the town, and of the Duke of 
Bridgewater's Canal, 
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LETTER vn 


PAK SIR, | Lancaſter, July 28, 1591. 


ROM Mancheſter to Wigan, we 
F paſs through a rich and populous 
country the rich foliage of the hedges 
and trees, however, not equal to that of 
the. ſouth, all leaning from the weſt by 
the ſpray of the ſea. „ 
Wigan is not much increaſed in build. 
ing theſe laſt thirty years. Its corpora- 
tion feuds have moderated into peace, 
but the electors doubtleſs have diſcover. 
ed that beating out of brains did not con- 
tribute to the honeſty or worth of the 
Elected. That excellent coal called 
Cannel is got under the town and in its 
neighbourhood in great abundance, Be- 
ſides making the moſt brilliant fire, this 
coal is capable of being turned into ſnuff- 
boxes and many other uſeful and orna- 
mental toys. Many families have a Can- 


nel- pit in the court-yard ; and when they 


are 


are in 
collier, 
hours 

month: 
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are in want of coals they ſend down a 
collier, who will dig\as many in a few 
hours as will ſerve the family many 
months: the pit is then ſhut up. 


The ſmall river called the Douglas 
has been many years turned into a canal, 
and now Joins that intended to make a 
water- communication between Liver- 
pool and Hull. This makes Liverpool 
a coal- port. The two ends of this 
canal are only finiſhed, viz, that on the 
Yorſhire ſide, from Leeds to Skipton ; 
and on the Lancaſhire ſide from Liver- 
pool to the neighbourhood of Preſton. 
The mountains that intervene will be 
aficult to paſs, though the matter is 
now in ſerious contemplation, and what 
cannot be atchieved by the public ſpirit 
of this part of the country? A branch of 
this canal is alſo intended from Preſton to 
Lancaſter, and from thence to Kendal. 


Wigan has produced many excellent 
{lt-taught mechanics. Dick Melling 
ſimplified the ſteam- engine; gave a 


238 wind- 


(3 


wind-mil] an equable motion, and the 
means of turning itſelf to the wing, 
His bucket-engine drained a valuable 
Cannel-mine for many years at a ſmall 
expence ; and many other contrivances 
of his rp of equal merit in fſimpli- 
city and effect. 


Mr. Barker of this place was ſo many 
years the only maker of ſteel croſz- 
bows, and alſo of the beſt fowling- 
pieces in the kingdom. Indeed, the 
machinery neceſſary in ſuch extenſive 
coal-works has called forth the genius 
and invention of many more mechanics, 
chat do honour to human abilities. 


Phe ond through Chorley to Preſton 
contains nothing very intereſting : Ri- 
vington Pike is a good object, on the 
right; a ſmooth and lofty mountain, 
with a ſummer-houſe on its ſummit. 


Preſton ſtands on a ſweet eminence 


above the — and its approach ya 
the 


| the villa 
| Sir Har 


though 


ſeat, an 


object. 


ſeat 0 

tant mo 
of the \ 
tained . 
Liveley 
ago ma 
of trade 


Up t. 
tacked 
Preſton 
north © 
of gent 
tormerl 
proud, 
made a 
ſtocratic 
the clad 
ipinning 


therefor 


uſed by 


| (he village of Walton is very beautiful, 
Sir Harry Hoghton's, near this village, 
though in a low ſituation, 1s an handſome 
' feat, and the Belvedere above is a fine 
object. Hoghton Tower (the original 
{ar of the Hoghtons) frowns on a diſ- 
tant mountain Hit ſeems the guardian 
| of the valley below. This valley con- 
tained the cotton and other works of 
Liveſey and Co. whoſe failure a few years 
ago made ſuch an erruption in the world 


of trade. 


Up the hill, where General Wills at- 
tacked the Rebels, in 1715, we enter 
Preſton, the moſt beautiful town in the 
north of England. —From the number 
of genteel families with which this town 
formerly abounded it got the epithet of 
proud, Trade and manufactures have 
made a revolution in this matter, as ari- 
ſtocratic ideas do not aſſimilate well with 
the clacking of looms, or the hum of 
ſpinning wheels. Inſtead of cards, 
therefore, for killing time, cards are 
uſed by which thouſands may live. Every 
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twenty-one years a Jubilee or Guild take; 


place here, which aſſembles all the fami. 
lies of the county. It conſiſts of pro- 
ceſſions, balls, aſſemblies, concerts, 
plays, &c. The Ladies' proceſſion in- 
cludes the very eſſence of Beauty, a 
this county produces the fineſt complex- 
ions in the world z—it laſts twelve days, 
in a continued round of feſtivity, if thoſe 


vermin called Adventurers and Blackleps 


(thoſe peſts of public meetings) did not 
tarniſh the ſolemnity. 


The beautiful walk of Evenham on 
a high bank above the Ribble, forms 
part of the elegant environs of this town 


as do the woods of Tulketh, Penwort- 
ham, &c, : 5 


The road to Lancaſter has the flat 


called the Fild on the left, and ill- ſnaped 
mountains on the right. The road is ex- 


cellent, and the approach to the town the 


moſt ſtriking of any in the kingdom. 
The Caſtle and the Church on a fine hill 
uniting as it were in one mmenſe and 
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fnely broken building, breaks upon the 
iption o 


But as I fhall 
Your humble ſervant, &c. 


how much I am 


eye all at once, at the moſt fortunate 
e, I ſhall conclude th 


diſtance. 
another letter to the deſcr 


plac 
you 


t © I 


LETTER VII. 


Dear SIR, Lancaſter, Fuly 28, 1791; 


| oh my laſt J endeavoured to give you 
ſome idea of the ſtriking appear- 
ance of this ancient Borough, when ſeen 
about a mile off on the London road. 
The huge ſquare, tower of the Caſtle 
is pictureſquely broken by the interven- 
tion of ſmaller ones; the fine tower of 
the church alſo ſeems part of the aſſem- 
blage, and both theſe being on the ſum- 
mit of an high hill, with the town falling 
on an eaſy ſlope down the ſides of it, 
makes a group that impreſſes the idea of 
a more ſtately town than we find it: 
Every thing, however, both without and 
within doors, is neat and clean to a pro- 
verb. Not that it is fo becauſe there is 
nothing to dirt it conſiderable buſtle is 
occaſioned by an extenſive Weſt-India 
Trade, which ernploys fifty ſail of ſhips, 
many of 300 tons burthen, which can 
| float 
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extenſiv 
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and cot 
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ſcarcely 


viding 
hands 
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building: 
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foat cloſe to the ſide of the town. An 
extenſive wet dock near the mouth of 
the Lune will admit {hips of the largeſt 


burthen. 


The imports here are principally rum 
and cotton; and the exports, provi- 
ſons and mahogany furniture; in the 
taſte and elegance of the latter they are 
ſcarcely equally in the capital. Ship- 
uilding alſo employs a great number of 
hands and ſtouter ſhips are ſaid to be 
built here than in any other port in the 
kingdom. Cotton-mills, cotton weav- 
ing, bleaching and ſtamping, alſo employ 
many in the town and neighbourhood ; 
as well as ſpinning and weaving  fail- 
| cloth. — Hence much of the rough ſtone 
buildings have made room for elegant 
| houſes of beautiful hewn ſtone: beauti- 
| ful, I lay, becauſe it is variegated with 
freaks of feruginous earth, ſo as to 
| repreſen landſcapes, foliage, &c. that 
give the houſes a very fingular appear - 
| ance, Of this ſtone was built an hand- 
ſome Town-hall; under which and its 
maſly 
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maſſy portico the market-people fal 
good ſhelter : the ſtrength of the pillar 
may perhaps be excuſed from their hay. 
ing a large temple-like turret to ſuppon 
beſides the uſual pediment. This idez 
in Architecture is new to me, and it has 
a good effect. 


The new bridge does great honour 
to the Architect, and to the munificence 
of the county.—It conſiſts of five large 
and equal arches, over which the road 
is a ſtrait line, ſo the aſcent is at each end 
only: the arches are a flat oval; hence 
it has much the appearance of the light 
Cycloidal bridge over the Arno in Flo 
rence. The preſſure on the buttreſs of 
the arches is judicioufly taken off (or r. 
ther brought to balance the reſt) by 
large perforations over each pier, like 
thoſe in the broken bridge of the Va} 
Sacra at Rome — Theſe perforations 
have their entrance decorated with a pe- 
diment ſupported by two Doric pillars; 
and the balluſtrade of turned ſtone. In 
ſhort, I think this the moſt beautiful 
bridge, for its ſize, of any in England. 

"I 
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The old church is a large Gothic 


tucture, which, with its ſteeple, and 
the Caſtle, Wü a uſeful ſea-mark. 


The Caſtle 18 now the county priſon, 
and large additions are making to it, 
conſiſting of ſolitary cells that may ac- 
comodate above an hundred priſoners. 
This uſeful reguiation (now growing ſo 
univ-rſal) it is to be hoped, may be the 
means of preventing crimes : for it is cer- 
tainly more conſiſtent with the wiſdom 
and humanity of a ſtate to prevent ra- 
ther than puniſh crimes. But, indeed, 
it is a ſatire upon either our laws, or the 
morality of our times, that ſuch novel 
regulations are neceſſary. - Theſe addi- 
tions will break the huge maſſes of the 
old Caſtle into a more elegant appear- 
ance, when finiſhed. 


The gate-way of this ancient ſtruc- 
ture conſiſts of two octagonal towers of 
vaſt ſize; which the gate itſelf and the 
curtain over it unites, with the uſual 
opening for a portcullis. Theſe two 
towers 
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towers have their top- projecting turrets 
in perfect preſervation, by which the be- 
fieged, in former times, could annoy an 
enemy (endeavouring to break through 
the wall) with great ſtones, ſcalding- 
water, &c. and be perfectly ſecure 
themſelves. 


The towers of the Caſtle (about a 
bow-ſhot diſtance from each other) with 
the curtains that go between each, in- 
cloſe about two acres of ſpace : In this 
is included the vaſt ſquare tower which 
contains the Shire-Hall, &c. and on the 
top of which, in a corner turret, is a 
ſquare receſs called John of Gaunt's 
Chair. From this alarming height the 
proſpect is diverſified beyond deſcrip- 
tion ! The great bay or inlet called Lan- 
caſter Sands ſeems ſpread out like an im- 
menſe lake ſetting the Alpine mountains 
north of it at a proper diſtance for ex- 
citing wonder in thoſe who have been 
uſed to a flat country. Blackcoomb 
riſes from the ſea on the left, with round 


Majeſty ; and the flat well-cultivated 


Pen- 


7 > 


peninſula of Furneſs makes a good fore- 
ground to it. 


Further to the left appears Peele Caſtle 
ſticking out of the ſca like a man's noſe. 
Turaing to the right, Langdale Pikes, 
Hill Bell, &c. indent the horizon with 
grand and broken maſſes very like the 
T jy: olcan Alps, as ſeen over Lake Con- 
ſtance, More to the right the Panorama 
ſoftet;s into cultivated hills and vallies, 
here and there overlooked by frowning 
eminences, ſuch as Ingleborough, Farle- 
ton, Knott, &c.——From theſe the 
country inclines downward from the dead 
flat, called the Fild, which makes a cu- 
rious contraſt with the Bay, one being 
an expanſe of water, the other of wood, 
farther than the eye can ſee. Bending 
the eye ſtill more downward, the town 
is ſeen beneath our feet more like the 
map of a town than the town. itſelf. 
The winding river and the two bridges 
diverſify this view, 


From 
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From this giddy height we deſcend to 
examine the antiquity, and progreflive 
increaſe of this huge pile of building, 
It is almoſt unneceſſary to ſay, that the 


names of places which end with cafeer or 


ceſter were originally Roman towns or 
ſtations. They were generally ſituated 
on eminences, and if thoſe eminences 
were ſurrounded nearly by a river fo 
much the better. This is preciſely the 
caſe here, the Lune or Lod (for ſo it was 


anciently called, and the country people 


call the town Loncaſter to this day) 
winds round the hills on which the Caſtle 
and church ſtand, and on which was 
the ſtation; the remains of which are 


yet viſible in a double vallum that winds 


round the hill; and a round tower (now 


incorporated in the Caſtle, and called 


the Dungeon Tower) is ſaid to be a part 
of it, and built by Adrian about the year 
of Chriſt 124. 


This tower had the ſquare one called 
the Shire-hall added to it about the year 


305. Conſtantine (father of VE 
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| the town, called the Well Tower, from 
a well under it. After the Norman 
| Conqueſt, the Caſtle was conſiderably 
enlarged by John Earl of Morton and 
| lancaſter, who contributed much to its 
randeur, by erectecting the tower 
called the Gatehouſe, very like, and al- 
moſt as large as the late Baſtile. When 
the Earl became King, he gave audience 
to the French Ambaſſador in this very 
tower; and here alſo received homage 
from Alexander King of Scotland, whom 
he ſubdued. There were ſeveral royal 
Earls and Dukes of Lancaſter before 
John of Gaunt, who about 1362 mar- 
ried the Heireſs of Duke Henry Plan- 
tagenet; and Henry of Bolingbroke 
his fon (Henry IV.) united the Lan- 
| caſhire and Yorkſhire eſtates, which 
were ſo large and ſo many, that he was 
the greateſt ſubject in Europe, as Duke 
of Lancaſter, inſomuch that the Chan- 
| cellorſhip of this Duchy is among the 
beſt things the King of England has in 
bis gift at this day. 
Fant, Ke. 
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| places, 

LETTER VIII. ants 

| The 1 
DAR SIR, | Lancaſter, July 29, 1591, farms, \ 
DIGRESSION from Lacie fag, e 

the vale of Lune to Kirby +a 2 
Lonkiale, 1s one of the moſt beau] oe 
rides in this country. Hanging wood © fo 
wind in ſuch convolutions as if to pre. 1 
vent this rapid river getting to the ſe; 1 
and in many places does it ſeem to " Wot 
ſitate, and pauſe in fine ſheets. at. ure a: 
alſo lays obſtacles in its way by dams ff able by 
cotton-mills, corn-mulls, forges, & deſigned 
It ſuffers not theſe interruptious peace deep, & 
ably, but roars in perpetual complain or M 
(never out of hear ing) 1 the wick: valley 
vale, Mr. F 
nd moſt 

Caton lies in the opening of this va e of any 
a ſtraggling hamlet of good houſes, an - the pa 
ſwarming with children, many of won. 1 
are ſent from the workhouſes of Lond. Wh: 
to the cotton-mills of this and other ling the 


places 


(i 3 7 


| carly period of life, maintain themſelves, 


The valley conſiſts principally of graſs 
firms, which is certainly a wiſe confor- 
mity to the climate and country : for 
crops of corn muſt be very uncertain 
where ſo much rain falls, and where the 
winter ſets in ſo early. Here is, how- 
ever, ſome tollerably looking wheat, and 
the oats and barley are luxuriant, Not- 
withitanding this, I cannot ſay but I am 
almoſt ſorry to ſee in the North of Lan- 
caſhire and Weſtmoreland; lands made 
arable by great induſtry, which Nature 
deſigned only for breeding of cattle, 
Ihecep, &c.— Before the wonderful ſuc- 
es of Mr. Bakewell in breeding cattle, 
his valley (at Borough-Hall, the ſear 
Mr. Fenwick) produced the largeſt 
Ind moſt beautiful breed of horned cat- 
le of any in England ; and no wonder, 
br the paſtures are the richeſt I ever 
cneld :—there is a ſilkineſs in the graſs, 
nd a botanical variety in its ſpecies, ſur- 
aling the fine herbage in the plains of 
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Lombardy, that produce the Parmeſan 
Cheele. 


But before we. reach this rich part of 
Luneſdale, we are ſtruck with Hornby 
Caſtle, on a fine hill in the middle of 
the valley. This, like all the ancient ſeats 


in the North of England, had defence | 


as well as convenience to be conſulted in 
its conſtruction.ä—Accordingly an high, 
ſtrong, and ſquare tower makes a part 
of every old houſe. On one corner of 
that which gives grandeur to the look of 
Hornby Caſtle, is placed an octagonal 
turret, from the windows of which an 
extenſive and variegated proſpect opens 
on three ſides. This Caſtle was built 
and poſſeſſed by the Stanleys, as well as 
the church below, indicated by inſcrip- 
tions on both. The Caſtle is modern- 


ized by the addition of a tolerable houſe, 


built and enlarged by the notorious Char- 
tres, of laſcivious memory, who made 
this retreat (when the dupes of his uſury 
left the town) the ſcene of his debau- 


cheries. 
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This Caſtle, the octagonal ſteeple of 
the Church, a houſe with a front of Co- 
rinthian pilaſters (very like Maiſon 
9uarre at Niſmes), together with the 
hanging woods near them, have afford- 
ed a fine ſubject to an ingenious land- 
ſcape- painter. There is the fruſtum of 
2 pyramidal ſtone in the church-yard 
about ſeven or eight feet high, with 
Saxon arches engraven upon it, that looks 
antique: when whole it muſt have been 
near twenty feet high, and proportion- 
ably thick, and probably of one ſtone; 
but tradition is ſilent, and no inſcription 
remains upon it. 


Kirby-Londſdale (like the Celtic 
names in Scotland and Wales) has its 
name indicative of its ſituation, i. e. a 
church on the ſide of Lune's Dale. It 
is a pretty town, and inhabited by gen- 
teel people. It ſtands on a bank or emi- 
nence above the Lune, and from its 
; church-yard is a pleaſing view of Ingle- 
p borough, Londfdale, &c. 

I am, &c. 
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LETT ED E. 


Nverſtone, Auguſt 8, 1791. 


T the hazard of our lives we ar- 
rived here, having no compaſ 
when a thick fog broke in upon us in the 
middle of Lancaſter Sands. Our horſes 
certainly ſmelt the land, for by them 
ahd providence we got ſafe to it. 


Dear SIR. 


Theſe ſands form a prodigious bay 
when the tide is in. The two arms that 
embrace this bay are the peninſula of 


Furneſs on the North, and Roſſa Point 


on the South. The firſt part of which 
is croſſed in the road to Ulverſtone (or 
what the country people call Ooſton) is 


obout eleven miles over; the road is 
more even than a gravel walk in a gar- 


den, and ſuffers a grand view of the rug- 
ged country that ſurrounds it. We en- 
ter the Sands about four miles from 
Lancaſter, and taking a ſweep with th. 
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eye, the firſt land feature is Farleton 
Knot, a huge rock as large, and very 
like the rock of Gibraltar. The various 
hands of ſtrata of lime- ſtone that form 
this maſs inciine a little to the Welt; 
and the uppermoſt which forms a ſur- 
face of the mountain (and which ſur- 
face is exactly like the little ridges on the 
ſand left by a retiring tide), ſeems a 
proof that this calcareous heap mult have 
once been under the ſea. 


Wharton Crag is the next ftriking 
feature to the left. The l:meſtone ſtrata 


which form this round hill, look like fo _ 


many bandeaus wrapt elegantly round a 
handſome head. 


| Then opens Milnthorpe Sand, formed 

bythe Ken, a river which gives name to 
a well cultivated dale, and to the largeſt 
town in Weſtmoreland. Nature, on this 
land, has long ſpoken in very intelligible 
language, the wiſh ſhe had that it ſhould 
be incloſed. She has planted large patches 
of graſs over thouſands of acres, which 
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only equinoxial tides cover. Now ws 
the Ken diverted from its preſent courſe 


along the ſide inſtead of the middle of 


this fandy bay, the land would ſoon get 
the better of the ſea, and bank it out 
(without labour) to a fine ſward. Some. 
thing of this kind has been propoſed, | 
underſtand, and over ruled ; but I ven- 
ture to prove the project practicable, and 
That © at a ſmall EXPENCE, 


On the left ſide of this bay is Caſtle 
head, a feat under a hill of romantic 
beauty, from whence ſhoots the penin- 
ſula of Cartmell Fell, as far as Hum- 
phrey-head, a frowning promontory that 
has long withſtood the buffets of old 
Ocean, and till defies its utmoſt fury, 
At the end of the eleven miles above, 
we arrived at this promontory, which 
obſtructs our way to Ulverſtone ; but 
not without compenſation, for it affords 


a ſalt chalybeate ſpring of great falu- 


brity, which is much reſorted to in 
ſummer, the town of Cartmell, and 
Hooker, the beautiful ſeat of Lord 
George Cavendiſh, 
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Having paſſed this peninſula, eat 
aounders (called Hooks) at Flookbo- 
rough, we again enter the ſands, and 
ride three miles over them hefore we ar- 
rive at Ulverſtone. In croſſing each of 
theſe ſands, we croſs allo two rivers, 
each ſomething more than half a mile 
wide. This ſounds alarmingly ! but it 
is ſeldom they are more than a foot deep. 
Indeed, I have croſſed them when we 
were obliged to open the two doors of 
the chaiſe, and let the water run through; 
but this is {ſeidom the caſe. | 


Fatal accidents ſomettmes happen, and 
ſometimes ludicrous ones. A gentle- 
man's horſe was ſome time ago drowned 


in croſſing one of theſe rivers too late. 


The horſe floated and the gentleman 
ſtuck to him as a wrecked ſeaman would 
to a plank. The man and horte were car- 
ried up by the tide a conſiderable way in- 
land, and ſo near the ſhore that he tried 
by the long tail of the horſe if he could 
touch the bottom. No bottom was to 
be found ;— The tide turned, and the 
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him, though he ſtill ſwam by the aff 


(I 
man and horſe began to move toward, 
the main fea !—His heart ſunk within 
ance of the horſe's tail. Several mile; 
was he carried by this uncouth navigz. 
tion, when once more he was determined 
to try if he was within ſoundings. Hay. 
ing faſtened one hand in the horſe's tai], 
he plunged into the ſea, and think wha: 
muſt have been his feelings when he fel: 
the bottom !—Providence had placed 
him on a ſand bank! He ſtood up to the 
chin—the waves went over him—he 
diſengaged himſelf from his good friend 
the dead horſe, and waited there till 
the tide forſook the ſands, and got fafe 
home. 


Anecdotes of this kind are without 
end in this neighbourhood, but misfor- 
fortunes ſeldom happen except by care- 
leſsneſs; ſo that they ſhould not deter 
people from croſſing the ſands ; for tho 
a ſingular, it 1s not an unpleaſant ride. 

I am, &c. 
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DIAR SIR, Ulwverftone, Aug. 8, 1791. 


LVERSTONE is ſituated on that 

rich peninſula called LOw-Furneſs, 
the only part of Lancaſhire that bears 
any reſemblance to the open parts of the 
South, Beſides corn, it produces that 
iron ore called hæmalites, of ſuch a quality, 
that no malleable iron can be made from 
Engliſh ore without a mixture of this. 
It is got at about twenty or thirty yards 
deep in the ground, hes at a regular 
ſtratum, is crumbly, and dyes the fingers 
of a brick-colour. - This ore, and the 
woods for charcoal, have greatly en- 
riched this country, for they ſeem made 
for one another. Hence many iron fur- 
naces and forges are to be met with on 
this peninſula, and landholders find it al- 
moſt as profitable to let their grounds 


grow over with wood as to cultivate 


them, for every fourteen or fiſteen years 
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the wood is cut down and charted, 
Theſe woods agreeably hide the rugged 
aſperities of the mountainous part of this 
country, and give an air of ſhelter and 
warmth to it. 


To the Abbey of Furneſs this whole 
peninſula belonged. —The Abbey is a 
ruin in the low and rich part of the neck, 
but ſo mutilated, that it is ſcarce worth 
a digreſſion of fifteen miles from Ul- 
verftone. It contained a ſociety of 
Ciſtertian Monks, who were diſſolved at 
he Reformation, 


'The ride from Ulverſtone to Conni- 


ſton Lake is through woods and rocks 
that muſt aſtoniſh and alarm a ftranger ; 


but when he arrives. at the bottom or 
foot of the Lake, he will be ſtruck with 


a icene of ſuch tremendous barrenneſs as 


no words can deſcribe. Conniſton Fell, 
Tilberthwaite, &c. ſeem nothing but 
rock, and overtop in height, as well as 
ruggedneſs, all the mountains on the 
Lancaſhire fide of Windermere, At the 

bottom 
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hottom of theſe, and near the head of 
the Lake, are ſome pretty incloſures, and 
better houſes than might be expected in 
ſuch a country. The ſeat called Con- 
niſton Water-head is really a paradiſe 
in a deſart; and theſe mountains alſo 
produce copper, and the fine blue ſlate 
ſo much eſteemed in the capital. 


Riſing a very ſteep-hill by the High- 
croſs, we get a peep at the Lake of 
Windermere, the paragon of all the 
Northern Lakes ; but firſt we fall down 
into Hawkſhead, a ſmall market town, 
where the houſes ſeem as if they had been 
dancing a country dance, but being all 
out, they food {till where the dance end- 
ed; or, perhaps, like Bunbury's long 
minuet, in all attitudes, I can compare 
it to no other place I ever ſaw ! Its ſitu- 
ation, however, is pretty it is in a nar- 
row well-incloſed vale, at the head of a 
Lake called Eſted Water. The town 
and this lake make very good objects as 
ſeen from Belle Mount, the hoſpitable 
rat of the worthy and Rey, Mr. Brath- 
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waite, whoſe kindneſs and hilarity pro- 


videntially ſoitens the gloom and rigou 
of the country. | 


By the ſide of Eſted Lake we ap. 
proach the end of the mountain called 
Furneſs-Fell, which ſeparates this lake 
trom that of Windermere. The crok- 
ing of this mountain is truly alpine, ſteey, 
rocky, and cut through ſtone precipices, 
whoſe bottom is waſhed by the lake; ſo 
that this approach to the Lake of Wind. 
ermere terrifies while the view enchants 
Inſtead, therefore, of going (as the 
road directs) to the ferry, we were in- 
ſtructed to creep along the ſide of the 
precipice near a mule, and a few roods 
above the verge of the Lake, and all at 
once to turn round and view the land- 
ſcape. The ſun was almoſt ſetting, his 
diſk was hid from us by the mountain, fo 
that his rays illumined the Lake, its iſlands, 
and the oppoſite landſcape, without be- 
ing ſeen himſelf. Had the beſt produc- 
tions of Claud or Salvator been before 
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No pencil ever gave ſuch tints—no fancy 
ever threw together ſuch an aſſemblage 
of the ſublime and beautiful! Chriſtian's 
iſland ſeemed under our feet—the other 
i0ands like floating woods—the Lake it- 
ſelf, a mirror unruffled by a breath of 
wind, doubled its cultivated margin, and 
the woods and mountains, that ſtand - as 
ſentinels over the ſeats and villages that 
ſhelter in the vallies. Theſe vales opened 
radiantly to our view, exhibiting a foam- 
ing river 1n the bottom, with fields and 
houſes on each ſide—higher up was the 
woody region—and above all ſteep and 
ſtupendous mountains! Langdale Pikes 
are of ſo ſingular a ſhape, that the ima- 
gination might eaſily conceive them to be 
two huge hons come down from the 
planet Jupiter, and repoſing couchant at 
the head of the Lake. But my paper 
will hold no more, I muſt, therefore, 
deter further particulars till my next. 


I am, foe 
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LETTER XI. 


DRAR 81 R Ulver/tone, Aug, 8, 1791. 


ESCENDING from this bird's- eye 

view of the Lake of Windermere 
we embark at the ferry for Chriſtian 
iſland, This. ferry, by the bye, ſeems 


intended by Nature; for two peninſulas 


(called Nabs here) penetrate the Lake 


juſt oppoſite to one another, and leave a 


narrow ſpace for the navigation. Em- 


barking then at the ferry, we ſee from 
the extreme tranſparency of the water, 
what I have found to be the caſe all 
round the Lake, viz. that the ground 
ſlopes or inclines very gradually into the 
Lake for a few yards, and all at once be- 
comes a ſteep brow; ſo that where the 
water would ſcarce reach the knee, the 
next ſtep might precipitate the bather 
down a hill of many fathoms deep. This 


coſt two boys their lives a few years ago, 
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ter fozl, and urging the mare over the 


cage of the precipice, her fore feet {lid 


down, and the boys tumbling over her 


head, and clinging to the halter, drown- 
ed both themſelves and the mare. In 
ſome places this lake is 35 fathom deep, 
but ſo tranſparent that I have ſeen a fiſh 
not a pound weight attack a bait at twelve 
yards deep. The fail to the large iſland 


zs very charming! The mountains open 


into view in varied ſucceſſion, and almoſt 
divert the eye from the cultivated ſcene 
we now arrive at. | 


Chriſtian's iſland is about a mile in 
length, but of very unequal width, con- 
taining about 40 acres ;—hence its ſhores 
are beautifully indented, and the preſent 


poſieſſor, J. C. Cuxwen, Eſq. Mem- 


ber for Carliſle, has with good taſte con- 
formed to what Nature pointed out, by 
decorating the verge with ſhrubbery, 
and a walk round the whole iſland, that 


tolows the winding ſhore. This walk 


preſents ſo many and ſuch contraſted 


enes of wild rocks and rich vallies—of 
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barrenneſs and cultivation—of wood ad 
water—of white villages and black moun. 


tains—of abrupt and perpendicular pre- 


cipices - with round ſmooth hills ſtreaked 
with ſtone fences, incloſing fields of the 
richeſt green - that the Touriſt ſpontane- 
ouſly ſtops every ten yards, and ſeems 
deſirous of making a day's journey of 
the walk round this bewitching iſland ! 


Not a breath of wind troubled the 
Lake this day; it was conſequently a 
mirrour, and doubled every beauty, 


while my convex mirrour brought every | 


ſcene within the compaſs of a picture. 
Calypſo and her Nymphs ſurprized the 
ſhipwrecked Telemachus with threats, 
but we were more fortunate on this 


iſland ; for a beautiful group, including 


the Lady of the iſland and her ſweet 
children, came with much politeneſs, and 
preſſed us to partake of their deſert, con- 
ſiſting of grapes, melons, &c. and much 
we lamented that our time would not 
permit a compliance with their wiſhes to 


detain us a few days, 
In 
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In our approach to the houſe we had 

an opportunity of judging how much its 
round figure aſſimilated with this ro- 
mantic country, and the ſingularity of 
its ſituation ; for its outward figure is 
that of a tall bee-hive, with the chimneys 
in the center of its convex roof. This 
figure, however, is judiciouſly broken 
by an elegant portico, near as large, 
and very like that of St. George's 
church, Hanover-{quare. The circular 
ſtair-caſe is in the center of the building, 
ſo that radii from this inner to the outer 
circle make the rooms more ſquare than 
could be expected in a cylindrical figure. 
Beſide, this figure 1s well calculated to 
withſtand the ſtorms of this expoſed ſitu- 
ation, and 1s a ftriking feature in the 
landſcape, 


We left this delicious ſeat with regret, 
and in our paſſage to Bownelſs paſſed by 
Mr. Curwen's fleet of yachts, ſailing- 
boats, &c. at anchor, which added not 
2 little to the ſplendor of the ſcene. 
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LETTER. Xt, | Phillip 
miles C 
iting 
DAR STR, August 14, 1791. = N. 
OWNESS contains the pariſh. WH 21obui: 
| church of. Windermere—a large manſic 
[i white ſtructure, that makes a good ob. WM Landa: 
= ject in the landſcape. Its large eaſt level o 
window of ſtained glaſs is ſaid to have mount 
j been ſaved from the demolition of Fur- pay it 
i nefs Abbey : the church muſt therefore ing; 
it have been built about the reign of ſhould 
i Henry VIII. This window exhibits a Wl cſate : 

| crucifixion in the centre, of expreflive tion, 
q figures, and Js in tollerable preſerva- knows 
tion. This village is ſituated on a bay woods 
| of the Lake; and from a hill juſt above opens 
| it there is an extenſive view of the Lake and w. 
{hi and its iſlands, Langdale Pikes Conni- ing ob 
i ſton Fells—Ridal Hall, the ſeat of Sir of the 
$ Michael Fleming—Cogarth, the large : 
but unfiniſhed ſeat of the Biſhop ot Lov 
Llandaff ; and Rarigg, a ſeat much like Lake 
Ferney, the ſeat of Voltaire. Ren: 
| | theret 

Cogartl 


Ci 2 
9 Cu gere 74. FENG 
Cogarth,is an ancient reſidence of the 


| Phillipſons. The eſtate reaches ſome 


miles on the border of the Lake, con- 


| fiſting of beautiful woods and rich paſ- 
| ture ground, Between the two ſemi- 


globular woods is ſituated the large 
manſion now building by .the Biſhop of 
Landaff. Its fire is fo little above the 
level of the Lake, that I ſhould fear the 
mountain inundations would be apt to 


pay it a viſit. The gardens are drain- 


ing; but why the houſe and gardens 


ſhould be fituated in a ſwamp, when the 
eſtate affords ſituations of every deſcrip- 


tion, this reverend philoſopher beſt 
knows, The houſe is well ſheltered by 
woods and mountains on the North— 
opens finely to the Lake in the front, 
and which from its length makes a ſtrik- 
ing object, as {een on and about all parts 
of the Lake, 


Low Wood is only ſeparated from the 
Lake by the high road leading from 
Kendal to Ambleſide, and is convenient 


therefore for excurſions on the Lake 


boats 
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boats, lines, and baits, are always re 

for fiſhing, and the game is perch (called 
baſEhere). This ſocial fiſh haunts par. 
ticular places, particularly where a 
aquatic vegetable grows called e 
This plant grows to be ſix or eight feet 
long, in water about ten or twelve feet 
deep, forming a curious wood. Over 
this wood the boat 1s fixed by an anchor, 
or a great ſtone faſtened to the end of 2 
long rope, and if the fiſhing-party con- 
ſiſts of Ladies and Gentlemen, the ſportis 


excellent: for every one being equipped 


with a line and hook, on which the bait 


is hung, a plummet ſinks the bait near 
to the bottom, and the fiſhers hold the 
lines in their hands over the fide of the 
boat. If the perch are hungry, perhaps 
three or four will bite at a time, giving 
the hand a ſhake almoſt equal to an elec- 
tric-ſhock; then are they drawn up, and 


the ſtruggling victims erect their ſharp 
fins, ſo that the female fiſhers dare not 
touch them; ſqualling and laughter in 
conſequence enſue—ſhe holds her wet 
captive at arm's length, who _ 
e 


per alle 
moſt la 
pleaſant 


a good 
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| follow 1 


ſurface, 
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| mous C 
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potted 
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ber all over with water, and occaſions the 

| moſt laughable diſtreſs! I know of no 

| pleafanter diverſion than to make one of : 
a good hnmoured fiſhing party on this 

| Lake — Sometimes a large pike will 

| follow the captive perch up to the very 
ſurface, and even make a ſpring out of 

the Lake after it. 
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No bait ever tried will tempt the fa- 
mous charr of this or the neighbouring 
Lakes. This delicious fiſh is caught in 
nets, principally in the winter ſeaſon, and 
potted for preſents. The grey trout of 
tis Lake, grows to thirty or forty 
pounds weight, and goes up the brooks 
and rivers to ſpawn, and takes up its 1 
| abode in the deepeſt part of the water at All 
| other times, and therefore is very ſeldom 
| caught, The brooks which empty them- Til. 
elves into Windermere afford trout in 9 
great abundance; and the large eels may Ill 

be ſeen ſprawling on the grafly bottom 8 
of the Lake like a country inhabited by lll 

nnumerable ſerpents. Theſe are taken 16 

early in the morning by bearded ſpears 1 
fixed il 
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C93 
fixed on the end of long poles, But 
this is a dangerous diverſion ; for as the 
bottom of clear water always appear 
nearer than it is, the unexperienced ftriker 
finds the eel more diſtant than he ey. 
pected, and frequently tumbles over the 


The ſtation on this ſide the Lake, for 
views, are many and various, The walk 
from Low Wood Houſe to the Doye's 
Neſt, is ſylvan and pretty A hill above 
Miller Ground affords a grand picture: 
and higher ſtill, in a field near the croſſes, 
a bird's eye view of the Lake, ſurround- 
ed by huge broken and rocky mountains, 
is awful and ſublime.! Should the day be 
a little overcaſt, and the ſun's rays break 
partially through the clouds on ſome 
rugged eminence, then have we Gilpin's 
ideas made manifeſt of characteriſtic 
landſcape, and the contraſt between 
huge maſſes of light and ſhade. The 
golden tints where the rays ſtrike—the 
ſtrait rays, in pencils, ſtreaming before: 
black mountain—and perhaps 5 

ower 


ſhowe 
ing in 
fects, 
ford r 

nature 


( Þ 3 


| ſhower ſpringing ſuddenly up, and frown- 

| ing in its paſſage over all, are Alpine ef- 

ſects, unſeen in flat countries, and af- 

ford rational wonder to the painter, the 
naturaliſt, and the Phioſopher. 
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Drar SIR, Ulwver/tone, Aug. 18, 1791, 


E now leave Low Wood, and 
along the verge of the Lake have 
a pleaſing couple of miles to Ambleſide, 


This is a ſtraggling little market 
town, made up of rough-caſt white 
houſes, but charmingly ſituated in the 


center of three radiant vallies, i. e. all 


iſſuing from the town as from a center. 
This ſhews the propriety of the Roman 


ſtation ſituated near the weſt end of this 


place, called Amboglana, commanding 
one of the moſt difficult paſſes in Eng- 
land, for an enemy could not poſſibly get 
through this part of the country without 
paſſing this ſtation. Roman bricks, pots, 


broken altars, and coins, are frequently 


found near its ſite, which is now an un- 
defined heap of earth. A few week: 


ago ſome neighbouring gentlemen * 
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it over Kirkſtone ; it is about eleven feet 
vide, very perfect, near a foot below 
me preſent ſurface, and is very traceable 
E over the aforeſaid mountain towards the 
piss Pall. This formed the com- 
munication, and a detachment of the 
E Nervii were ſaid to be ſtationed here. 
Beautiful woods rife half way up the 
ſides of the mountains from Ambleſide, 
and ſeem wiſhful to cover the naked aſ- 
perities of the country, but the iron 
works calling for them in the character 
of charcoal, every fourteen or fifteen 
rears, expoſe the nakedneſs of the 
country, Among theſe woods and 
mountains are many frightful precipices 
and roaring caſcades. In a ſtill evening 
Weveral are heard at once, in various 
keys, forming a Kind of ſavage muſic. 
One half a mile above the town, in a 
Fool, ſeems upwards of an hundred 
let {ail—about as much water as is in 
e New River precipitates itſelf over a 
perpendicular rock into a natural baſon, 
E where 
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where it ſeems to recover from its fil, 
before it takes a ſecond and a third 
tumble over huge ſtones that break i 
into a number of ſtreams. It ſuffers not 
this outrage quietly, for it grumble 
through hollow glens and ſtone cavities 
all the way, till it meets the Rothay, 
when it quietly enters the Lake. 


Theſe mountains produce a hardy 
breed of {ſmall ſheep, of ſweet mutton, 
and coarſe wool. This wool is ſpun by 
the women, and woven into linſey wool- 
ſey by the men; and this is the principd 
manuſacture through the whole of this 
part of Weſtmoreland and Lancaſhire. 


T he thin blue ſlate, ſo much eſteemed 
in London, is got in perpendicular ſtrata 
in ſeveral of theſe mountains ; and 
though its lamella divides perpendicu- 
larly, the lime-ſtone ſtrata lies nearly 
horizontal, though both may be in the 
fame mountain. This blue rag is tit 
general ſtone of the country—calld 
Lava by ſome, and Whinſtone by others; 
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but, for my own part, I conceive 1t to 

he a kind of Baſaltes, though it does not 

cryſtalize, like the Giant's cauſeway in 

Ireland, or Fingal's Cave in the He- 
brides, in five, ſix, or eight fides ; but 

it lies in a kind of cubical or rhomboidal 

blocks, and ſplits like iſland cryſtal, run 
ning in a kind of vein through ſeveral 
mountains in the ſame direction. This 

fate is ferried down Windermere, and 
embarks a few miles below on Ulver- 

{tone Bay for different countries. 


Aſcending up Kirkſtone along he 


above Roman road, with much difficulty Pj * * 


and fatigue, though a carriage may 
travel over it, we turn often round to 
feaſt our eyes with the green and wooded 
vales below, and are ſtruck with ſeveral 
Tumub near the ſummit, one near as 
large as that at Marlborough. From 
the  ſammit, the view of Patterdale down 
a ſteep glen of eight or nine miles in 
depth, is (to form a Lilliputian idea) 
like viewing a landſcape through a frame 
of r e work— but ſuch rock work ! 
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conceive, O reader! yourſelf hemmed 
in a road between rocks twice the height 
of St. Paul's, rugged, over-hanging, 
precipice above precipice! ſeeming ready 
to tumble upon you! Eagles flying over 
your head, and a brawling brook daſh. 
ing over great ſtones at your feet! Ex- 


cept Mount Cenis I never ſaw ſuch 7 


paſlage. 
A ſmall lake, called Broadwater, af. 


fords ſome ſtriking views to relieve the 


horror and tedium occafioned by this 
frightful glen; and Pon we arrive a- 
mong flat meadows that beautify the 


borders of Ulſwater. 
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Pear Sin, Ulwverſtone, Aug. 18, 1791. 


LSWATER Lake is ſurrounded 
by lofty mountains like Winder- 


| mere, but is very interior in pictureſque 
beauty: the ſtile is, however, ſo ſimilar, 
that deſcription is almoſt needleſs. 


Dunmallard, ſeen over the Lake, is a 


round planted hill that contraſts well 


with the naked mountains about it ; and 


| from Hartſop-high- field is a grand view, 


enlivened by the fingular manner in 
which the inhabitants bring flate down a 
precipice. 


Saddledack ſeems to brave Heaven 
with its many-pointed tops, and in ſome 
views ſeems the king of the mountains 
with a crown upon its head. 


_Greyſtock Caſtle, a ſeat of the Duke 
ot Norfolk, is a good houſe in the 
3 border 
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wick, we call at Water Millock, where 


3 


border ſtile, and the country about ir 
romantic, and in parts rich, 


Dalemain, belonging to 
Eſq. alſo diverſifies, with a good houſe 
and gardens, the road to Penrith, This 
town is built of red freeſtone, but has a 
neat appearance, and affords every com- 
fort after the fatigue of ſuch a journey. 
In the church yard are two ſingle ſtone 
pillars, about four yards high, and five 
yards diſtant, ſaid to ſtand at the head 
and feet of a huge giant, and thence 
called The Giant's Grave. 


King Arthur's Round Table is but a 
little diſtance from Penrith, but is now 
only a circular mound of earth, little 
bigger than a country cock-pir. 


A very perfect beacon yet ſtands on a 


hill as a monument of feudal barbariſm. 
Taking Ulſwater in our route to Kel- 


the houſe of John Robinſon, Efq. affords 
different 


Hazle, 


sf 


(3 . 


dicrerent views from every window, and 
a gun red here produces the loud re- 
iterated noiſe of thunder, and :wo French 


horns the effect of the ſweeteſt concert: 


nothing the ear can convey to the mind 
approaches ſo near to enchantment! The 
Cittant mountains returning the report 
one after another, will continue the ſound 
of a gun for twenty ſeconds, inſomuch 
that when it ſeems to have ceaſed, in a 


few ſeconds you hear it again. This 


effect is ſtill more ſtriking on the Lake, 
near Hallen Mountain, when the aſton- 
iſhed ear would believe the whole chaos 
of rocks tumbling to the center 


Wild as the ſcenes are, they are too 
wild and diverſified for the painter—the 
whole is ſublime and aſtoniſhing, but the 
parts in general are too ragged and 
broken for a picture. This is parti- 
cularly the attribute of the views from 
Lyulph's Tower, except the famous 
caſcade called Airey Force. Here a con- 


ſiderable body of water falls near 40 


yards perpendicular, with a tremendous 
4 noiſe, 
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noiſe, over craggy rocks, and if ſeen 
Wh from the dark glen below, exhibits by 
| | its ſpray a vivid rainbow. Above this 
l I water-fall (up which no fiſh could af. 

cend), and in many other brooks full of 
caſcades, we meet with great plenty of 
trout. Loutherbourg has rather given 
the character of the country than 2 
portrait of its parts; his blue tints af. 
fimilate ill with the black complexion of 
theſe mountains: but as the painter ſaid 
to an homely lady, Madam, I muſt 
not ſpoil my picture by a likeneſs,” ſo 
this ingenious artiſt has adopted the ſame 
Wl. addreſs, and made excellent pictures out 
nf of many bad ſubjects. Farringdon has 
| been more faithful, with leſs art: his 
| 1 views make good prints, but do not give 
the character of the country. It is difficult 
to ſelect, where Nature ſurrounds you 
with profuſion. Gilpin, without a por- 
trait, has given the character of the 
country ; and his water-tints very happily 
expreſs its bold features, without minutiæ. 
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Theſe are remarks from memory —1 
have neither books nor pictures with me: 


Or 


63 ) 


nor will J look at one or the other, if they 
fall in my way, while on this Tour : be- 
ing reſolved to write on the ſpot the 
dictates of the moment, uninfluenced by 
any opinion, and to make theſe remarks 
a true copy of my own feelings. 


Gowbarrow 1s an extenſive but open 
park, and was ſome years ago covered 
with tall oak wood. At its upper end is 
Glencoyn, a hollow wooded valley, into 
rhich the ſun never ſhines the whole 
months of November, December, and 
January. At the head of this glen, 
Helveylen is ſeen with its ſnow- covered 
head often above the clouds. This is 
certainly the higheſt mountain in Eng- 
land, and appears to me higher than 
Ben Lomond in Scotland. 


Patterdale, at the head of the Lake, 
ſeems an excluſion from all the world. 
Shut in by mountains on one ſide, and 
by water on the other, the traveller is 
ready to turn his horſe round, and con- 
clude he can get no farther. Yet this 
= was 


( BF 


was once the ſeat of mirth, innocence, 
1 and hoſpitality. Alas ! ſince a banditti 
is of profligate miners introduced vice and 


: diſeaſe into their happy valley, they may | D 
1 Jing with old Hoggart, of IJ routbeck, | 
7K fee MY. — 


Theſe joyful days are now forgot 
That once we had in Patterdale, 
iT When for ſixpence we could have had a pot, 
| | That held a gallon of good ale, &c. 
[ 'Then curds and cream we plenty had, 
Ard many a fillabub was made, &c, 
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LETTER XVI. 


Dear SIR, Keſwick, Auguſt 19, 1791. 
ROM Patterdale we return by the 


Penrith road through GYowbarrow- 
park into the Keſwick road near Thul- 
keld, Near the ninth mile ſtone is a : 
beautiful view of the environs of Keſ- lll 
wick, The mountains bound it on 1 
each ſide, and the woody vale between 1 
them is interſected _ white rills, which ll 
look like fo many chains of filver, On Il 
every fide the ſcene is chequered with 
elegant variety — corn-fields verdant 
meadows — peaceful cottages — filent | 
gloomy thickſets, with great maſſes of 1 
majeſtic ſnade formed by a retiring ſun. 1 
Solitude and peace reign here undiſturb- if 
ed, except by the rattling Touriſt, who 
excites envy and falſe ideas of happineſs 
among the peaceful inhabitants; for now 
it ceaſes to excite laughter or contempt 1 

when the ruddy laſs forgets her dialect, 
and Pear at church in a tall bonnet, || 
E 9 fluttering 


CF 


1 fluttering with ribbands. Turnpike. 
WE roads have deſtroyed provincial man. 
1 ners and provincial dialects. For, a 
Goldſmith ſays, © Faſhions now not 
only travel to the exteriors of the king. 
dom in ſtage coaches, but in the very 
baſket.” Every place in this iſland i 
now only London out of town. I could 
once have traced the exact extent of the 
various dialects of England: I traced 
the limits of the Saxon burr (or what 
is called the Newcaſtle burr) from Had. 
14 dington in Scotland to Cheſter le ſtreet in 
the county of Durham, and made its 
1238 weſtern boundary the mountains that di- 
i vide Northumberland from Cumberland, 
N This ſingular croak is produced by pro- 
nouncing the R with the middle of the 
tongue inſtead of the tip. In Weſt- 
moreland there were whole vallies of 
Deaxs, all relations, and known when 
they could get out of their native hol. | 
i þ lows by their red heads, and their | 
Jl language being like the baaing of ſheep, 
4 The Scots having poſſeſſed, and mixed 
j with the people of this county, have 4 

| the 


fe cir ther" rr e 
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the broad co and hoo inſtead of now and 
bw, which effectually diſtinguiſhes them 
{Com their neighbours in Lancaſhire, 
whoſe how and now is more liquid than 
thoſe in the ſouth. I would call this 
the Mercian diale&, as it reached, with- 
out much variation, from the north of 
Lancaſhire through Cheſhire, Shrop- 
faur e. Stafpor dir, and Worceſterſhire: 
or, if you will, the whole extent of the 
kingdom of Mercia. Dialects more 
ſouth and eaſt have run too much into 
one another to admit of definition; and 
re long that will be the caſe with the 
whole kingdom. 


In reſpect to manners and cuſtoms, 
they were for centuries tranſmitted from 
father to ſon, and much remains to be 
obliterated ye 85 before the people here 

will be like the reſt of the kingdom. 
Though all are Proteſtants, many Ro- 
man Cachablc cuſtoms remain, without 
the people of the country being at all 
conſcious of it: in their marriages, fu- 
nerals, feſtivals, and ſuperſtitions; in 
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their ceconomy, domeſtic manners, and 
common employments; nay, their 
country muſic, of the ſerious kind, par- 
takes ſtill of the Romiſh chaunt. The 
mountain ſpirit of independence and 
liberty lingers yet among them, as well 
as the hardy, daring, warlike, and manly 
firmneſs of mind by which their fore. 
fathers, repelled the Scots, and preſerved 


the border from their incurſions. Sorry 


am I to fee this generous ſpirit proſti- 
tuted in wagering over a market-day 
pot, or miſled into violence by ariſto- 
cratic influence, When this banefyl 
proſtitution cannot be kept out of almoſt 
inacceſſible mountains, no wonder it has 
over run the reſt of the kingdom, 


But to return to Thulkeld, and leay: 
a hateful diſeaſe that only reaſon and 
honeſty can cure, let us again turn ou: 
eyes on the grand and ſublime of Nature, 
and de ſpiſe the littleneſs of human ſyſtems 
and petty competitions. This village 
is in the Barony of Greyſtock—the ir- 
habitants freeholders (except a few, like 


the 


the N 
parts 
trary 
more 
St. | 
Vale 
here 
clear 
then 
year 
Vale 
deep 
left 

eraſe 
been 


(i, +3 
the many, under border-tenure in other 
parts of this country, which are arbi- 
trary and under the Earl of Lonſdale 
orgy tbe pity l.) Near this is the Vale of 
ohn. s. I ſhudder when J enter this 
1 ale! Two days after a water- ſpout fell 
here I ſaw its devaſtations, and have the 
cleareſt idea of it to this hour, though 


then a child. It was in Auguſt of the 


rear 1749, when in two bons the whole 
Vale was filled with water, many feet 
deep not a bridge, wall, or houſe was 
left in it. mill was ſo effectually 
eraſed, that one of its ſtones has not 
been found to this day! and a little 
above it, the ſide of the mountain was 
excavated into a gully that would hold 
St, Paul's! This rich Vale has been (in 
part) rendered inarable ever ſince; and 
in ſome parts of it, ſtones of twenty tons 
weight (waſhed from the mountain) are 
piled up in heaps by the inundation, to a 
dozen yards in height, and bids defiance 
to all attempts at removal. 


I am, &c, 
LETTER 
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LETTER: XVII. of Fe 
| traotd 
Dear Sin, Keſwick, Aug, 20, 1791, en y 
ADDLEBACK figures in the ſcenery WW = 


of this Vale, a frightfully broken BY Bu 


mountain on one ſide, and pretty ſmooth on the 
on the other, On its top are hideous the fir 
chaſms of near a thouſand yards deep! the V 
and near it a lake or tarn (as the country ah!!! 
people call a ſwall lake) that ſeems the 749 
mouth of an extinguiſhed volcano. Many Park, 
vitrified ſubſtances found on this moun. Wl ;ndee 
tain make this conjecture not impro- 

bable, though I muſt confeſs I think 


water rather than fre has been the agent 
concerned in the formation of theſe ſuch 
mountains; | | be er 
; Gu v, - 8 coulc 
The road to Caſtriog, is romantic, if! 

though rich and cultivated ; and on the Nat tc 
hill is a Druidical monument, conſiſting Wl yard: 
of about fifty ſtones (placed in a circle), WM lic 
of ſuch ſize as would almoſt bid defiance WOve 
to the machinery and friction balls uſed Wl tree 

| 10 | 
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to remove the huge ſtone in the ſquare 
| of Pererſburgh ; and what 1s very ex- 
| tr20:dinary, theſe ſtones are of a kind 
not to be found within many miles of 


us place. 
ery | | 
ken But the mind is called from reflections 


oth | on the uſe or antiquity of this temple, by 
ous WW the fine view theſe mountains afford, via. 
ep! the Vale and Lake of Keſwick! Yet, 


itry 
the 
any 


| ah! how fallen fince IT ſaw it in the year 
1749 before-mentioned, when the Crow 
| Park, Fryer Cragg, Lord's iſland, and 


un- WF indeed all the ſhores and iſlands of this 
ro- beautiful Lake were covered with tall 
nk oaks, The view mult have been ſtrik- 
ent ing, when a child of ten years old had 
nee ſach an impreſſion made by it, as not to 


be eraſed by forty years; nay, I think I 


H could draw it from memory at this hour, 
= if! had time. The wood was ſo even 
the 


| at top (each tree being about eighteen 
| yards high, and very thick) that it looked 
like a field, and the branches ſo inter- 
woven, that boys would have gone from 
tree to tree like ſquirrels. The Crow- 


park 


ing 
le), 
nce 


led 


park is now a plowed field, and a fine 
ſtation for the landſcape-painter; Mog 
of the lands which ſurround the Lake 
were for feited by the Earl of Derwent 
water, and appropriated by Government 
to the maintenance of Greenwich Hof. 
pital, ſo that it was with difficulty that 
Lord William Gordon, Mr. Pocklington, 
Mr. Stevenſon, &c. could procure land 
to build their villas upon. Theſe villas 
hewever, bave | poliſhed the rugged 
ſhores of the Lake, and make up in 
ſome. degree for the loſs of its fim 
woods, . 


I am told that the Lake contains near 
thirteen hundred acres, in which is in 


. cluded St. Herbert's ifland, Vicar! 
[| * iſland, Lord's iſland, Rampſholm, Long: 
ind holm, Trippet-holm, Otter iſland, and 
1 the Floating iſland. This laſt is a fin- 
iq gular curioſity, ſomething of the nature 


1 of Solway Moſs, that ſome years 290 
floated apparently on dry land, Ti 
Floating iſland is about twenty yards i 
diameter, nearly circular, and ſlopes iron 
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C9 
its center: It ſeems an aſſemblage of 
matted moſs- roots, under which a brook 
felled by great rains) infinuates itſelf, 
and ſwells it above the ſurface of the 
Lake: hence 1t only appears 1n rainy 
reather, and finks to the bottom in 


d V. 


The other iſlands once broke the level 
equality 2 the Lake into ſtriking inter- 
ruptions. They do ſo yet in ſome de- 
gree; but when Art joins Rapine to de- 
face a country, the eye mult turn to im- 
moveables for relief; and no where will 
the eye ſee objects to more advantage 
than on the Lake. Look at Wallow 
Cragg from the vicinity of Lord's iſland, 

an enormous maſs of rock 1500 feet 
high, and you m ight ſuppoſe you could 
take a lover's leap from its top into the 
Lake! Get under this huge promontory 
if you dare, and then every beauty of 


he Lake, and all that is grand and ſub- 
lime around it, lie Nretched out before 
you ! Beauty, Horror, and Magnificence, 
ontend like the Three Goddeſſes for the 
Apple 


new and rowantic ſhapes at every turn, 


CC. 9% } 


Apple of Approbation — The imaging. 
tion demands a Claud for the cultivate 
vales, the white ſcattered cottages, the 
glaſſy Lake, and its wooded iſles. But 
a Salvator alone could daſh out the 


| kock, 
| to tl 
place 
viſitec 


frowning ſteep, the broken cliff, the Wil * 
hanging wood, the foaming waterfall, aud vod 
the "majeſty of cloud. capt impending | caſcac 
mountains !—A cockney would ſuppoſe to ro 
an air-balloon the only vehicle by which be he 
theſe could be viſited: get into your car. of af 
riage, and you will find a good road tion 
round the whole Lake. But do not fies 
ſleep in it; alight on every eminence, | ſheet, 
and every eminence will afford you: a QUIET: 


new and intereſting proſpect; nay, if [ina 
you look only through the windows, you tranc 
Will ſee woods, rocks, cliffs, mountains, Nees 


vaniſhing or riſing into view, aſſuming an 
queſt 
1 


or loſing themſelves behind rolling clouds. dum: 
Stop at Lodore, and above the little inn Lodo 
there is a wonderful view of the Lake, MW" 
and Skiddow as a back ground. This When 
place feems a door into Borrowdale, and 2dyal 


almoſt ſhut up by 4 _ overhanging | alter 


rock 
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tack, that ſeems to threaten deſtruction 


to the wight who dares to invade a 


lace which nothing but eagles had 


| viſited till within theſe laſt thirty years. 


A little above this, among and over 


| wood-clad rocks, foams the tremendous 
| caſcade of Lodore ! daſhing from rock 
to rock with a hideous roar, that may 
| be heard many miles. 


Bur in the time 
of a flood, it ſeems to deſpiſe the grada- 
tion by which it uſually deſcends, and 
fies over rocks and ſhrubs in one vaſt 
ſheet, upwards of 200 feet high ! it re- 
quires no ſmall reſolution to perſevere 


in a viſit to Borrowdale, when the en- 


trance ſo powerfully aſſaults both the 
eyes and ears; but your courage will be 


rewarded by a ſcene of the wildeſt ſe- 


queſtration that perhaps ever excited 
kuman curioſity, The road is by high 


| Lodore, to Grange, a pretty village, 
with a ruin on a ſpiral rock,” from 
| whence this ſtone vale is ſeen to great 


advantage. Imagination would ſay, that 


| after the world was finiſhed the rubbiſh 


* S. = | Was 
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was thrown here! One wonders how che 
inhabitants could ſcratch a little brey 
from among the ftones ! for the whole 
vale ſeems made of rocks and ſtones 
and it may be called the World's end 
without a metaphor ! Nature, however, 
has not left it without its riches; the 
beſt, and almoſt the only black lead in 
the world is got here, in ſuch abundance, 
that I have many years ago bought 2 
pound for ſixpence, though now it i; 
fold as high as thirty ſhillings ! The 
mines are ſhut up by ſtrong doors, and 
only opened at intervals, 


The ſlate quarries may alſo be reck: 
oned among the natural riches of thi 
vale, as well as a ſalt ſpring ner 
Maneſty, that cures cutaneous dilorders 
by. waſhing ; and The Moraſſes here ar 
covered with wild myrtle (called ga), 
that ſends forth a fragrant effluvia 


If proſpects * your paſſion, climb 
a rock at the water-head near Harden 


dale Knott, and the Lake with 15 
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Hands ſpread out beneath your feet. 
Dr. Brownrigg's white houſe at the 
foot of Skiddow—the white church of 
Croſthwaite, and the white town of 
Keſwick, beautifully ſpot the middle 
ground; and Skiddow (like Mount Ida), 
with its double top, forms a majeſtic 
back-ground. This is not a ſtation for 
a painter, the objects are too many, 
and occupy too great a portion of the 
horizon. Behind, the view 1s made up 
of mighty rocks, piled up on one an- 
other in every fantaſtic form—Pine- apples 
—artichoaks; nay, conceive a piece of 


ſugar- candy magnified to an hundred 


times the ſize of SE Paul's, and that 
may aſſiſt the imagination. The ſail 
from Hardendale Knott, in an after- 
noon when the ſun ſhines on Skiddow, 
is charming ; the levers al bays and creeks 
on the fide of Branley park ſucceed one 
another in varied beauty; ſo do the 
iſlands. But you muſt now wiſh for 
your dinner; ſo we take leave of you 
once more at Keſwick, and to-morrow 
we mount old father Skiddow 

= So farewell, 
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LET TER t. 


Dear SIR, = Keſwick, Aug. 23, 1791. 


O ſhew you as much as I can of 
this romantic country, I muſt take 
= 3 foundabout road over eee 


r. — 1 


Leaving Lefwk. we aſcend a little 
hill above Portinſcale, where a fine view 
opens of Baſſinthwaite Lake. The dark 
blue mountains above Thornthwaite 
ſeem as if they had grown out of flat 
verdant fields, The landſcape 1s ſpotted 
with white houſes, and the back ground 
is the ſteepeſt fide of Skiddow, ſun- 
burnt into a reddiſh- brown colour. The 
road by Ullolk and Great Brathwaite, is 
wild and winding ; but on Brathwaite- 
brow is a bird's-eye view of the Vale of 
Keſwick, that pays well for the fatigue 
of climbing to it. Here Skiddow and 
Helveylin, the higheit mountains in 


England, are ſeen together; the firſt 


1156 yards above Baſſinthwaite Lake, 


and the other 1245 yards above Uitwater, 
Pouter- 


tC a2 1 


Pouter-How, in this ride, 1s a pretty 
huilding, under a hill of oaks, contraſted 
by a rugged mountain covered with looſe 
tones; and the road all along the border 
of the Lake, through Wythopbrow, 
s on a ſteep bank covered with fine 
oaks, The oppoſite ſide of the Lake 
is ſeen ſprinkled with fine houſes ; a- 
mong which the elegant manſion of Mr. 
Storey, called Mitre-Houſe, is ſeen to 
great advantage. 


After winding round huge rocks and 
bogs above a mile, we arrive at Ouze- 
bridge, at the foot of the Lake, where it 
degenerates into a river bearing the name 
Darwent, to Workington, where (af- 
ter having amuſed vs in jo many ways) 


i: empties itſelf into the ſea. At Ouze- 


bridge is a pleaſantly - fatuated Inn, 
waere the horſe regatta took place in 
the year 1780, This whimſical piece of 
amuſement was, to take a number of 
norſes into the middle of the Lake, to 
ul the boat under them, and the firſt 
orice that ſwam to ſhore was the winner. 
F Mt 


( 'q38 } 
At this place is a pretty ſeat of Mr, 


Curwen's, M. P. and Armathwaite, at 


a little diſtance above the Lake, is 3 


beautiful ſeat of Mr. Spedding's. 


We now begin to aſcend lofty Skid. 


dow. The road inclines round it to the 
north-eaſt, to leſſen the declivity; but 


the horſes of the country climb it very 
Well. 


We viſit ſome rocks, with large 
regular cavities like large cauldrons, 
and thence called Hell keitles. Theſe ex- 
cavations, I apprehend, muſt be worn 
by pebbles, kept in a circular motion by 
the eddies in thoſe dreadful torrents of 
water that tumble down mountains 
when heavy rains fall. The rich country 
about Carliſle, Sebergham, Wigton, 
&c. now begins to appear; but the 
mountain grows ſo ſteep, and nothing 
but a ſheep track for the road, that I a- 
light from my galloway, and lead him 
to the ſummit. Before we reached it, 
we paſſed through a ſtratum of fog that 
threatened to hide from us the diſtant 


objects we came to ſee, F hes. 
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44 not cover the top, ſo we roſe above 


it, and ſaw it like an undulating ſea be- 
neath our feet. 


cloud ! but our prayer was not heard— 
the fog diſperſed—the curtain was drawn 


coaſt of Scotland, the Ifle of Man, 
the Welſh mountains, &c, With a re- 
fracting teleſcope we ſaw the ſheep on 
Mount Creffel on the coaſt of Galloway, 
and ſome of our company believed they 
ſaw the mountains of Mourn in Ireland, 
The view at hand was a fea of moun- 
tains ; and, like the waves of that tur- 
butent element, thrown in all forms and 
.rections. The Lake of Keſwick ap- 
peared like a ſmall baſon, and its beau- 


til vale like a landſcape ſeen in a ſhow 
box. 


While the fog continued, we heard the 
owing of cattle from the bottom of the 
Mountain as if they had been cloſe at 

and; and conſidering the rolling ſurface 
o "fog as a ſea, the ſound appear ed to come 
2 from 


O! how we prayed for 
a ſtorm of thunder and lightning in this 


up, and diſplayed to our naked eyes the 
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from the different mountains continued 


| ſheep track, ſteep and rugged: but here 


C03 


from the bottom of it. This effect v 
ſurprizing, and accounts for the long re. 
iterated ſound of thunder. One of oy 
company fired a gun: the reverberatic 


Keſy 
| ſeate! 
| Yical 
view 
certa 


| ri 
twenty ſeconds, and was thunder in al * 


its horrors! 


Our levels were now fixed, and ye 
found Helvelyn and Croſsfell higher 
than Skiddow. The barometer fell to 
26 3; and the thermometer to 51, 
though in the valley it ſtood at 74 
Fahrenheit's ſcale. . ee 96: — 


After drinking our friends in the ne- 
ther world, we began to deſcend on the 
Keſwick ſide of the mountain, down 4 


we had nothing to mind but our feet, 
till we arrived at Armathwaite? the ſea 
of the ingenious Doctor Brownrigg, wiv 
opened the way to the diſcovery of fixed 
air, by his judicious analyſis of the 
Pyrmont and Spa waters. This houk 


makes a good feature in the vale dt 
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refwick ; and though ſnugly, is elegantly 
rated at the foot of Skiddow. The 
Vicarage” is ſaid to afford the ſweeteſt 
view of any in this country. It is 
certainly very fine, and but little out of 
he road to Keſwick. 
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Dean Six, Keſwick, Auguſt "IL 1791, 


* RMATHWATTE. has been more 
_ conſiderable formerly than now: 
but being the general head quarters of 
numerous Touriſts, it improves faſt, 
particularly in inns and accommodation; 
and the inhabitants begin to feel, as at 
watering places, to make the ſummer 
provide for the winter. 
{an i FO AC; in cont: 
In this town there is a Will Wimble 
of great uſe to inquiſitive Touriſts; thi 
officious Ciceroni ſhews off the lions of the 
town and neighbourhood to great ad- 
vantage. He is commander in chief 
when a ſquadron of boats attack Poc- 
lington's iſland, and carry the cellars 
ſword in hand. He alſo poſſeſſes a 
muſeum of local foſſils and other cu- 
rioſities, that prove very uſeful for a 
lounge on a wet day; and many fuch 
days we muſt endure if we ſtay Jong at 
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Keſwick. The ſuddenneſs of the ſhowers 


ſurprize ſtrangers; for at a time when 
the ſky is clear, and every other indi- 
cation of a fine day, a black cloud will 
fart up inſtantly from behind a moun- 
tain, and if you are not very near a 
houſe, ten to one you are wet before 
you can run an hundred yards. The 
mountain winds are alſo an annoyance; 
for the reflection of the ſun's rays from 
rock to rock, heats the air of the val- 
lies fo much, that, to reſtore a level or 
an equilibrium, the cold air from the 
mountains ruſhes down their fides with 
2 troubleſome impetuoſity. 


The moon was at full—the evening 
fne—and, remembering a nocturnal ex- 
pedition on the Lake, many years ſince, 
a repetition of it was recommended, and 
as readily complied with by the party. 
Two French horns were placed in a con- 
venient echo on ſhore, and we em- 


backed on the glaſſy boſom of the Lake, 


directing the horns to play by intervals. 
Let no man viſit Keſwick without a fail 
| 5 4 by 
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by moon-light! The ſcene is ſo placid, 


fo tranquil, 1t ſooths every care, and 


harmonizes the molt jarring paſſions |. 
We reſt on cur oars and liſten to the 
horns—Echo makes them a full concert! 
Every rock lends its ſweet voice in wild 
accompanyment—thoſe at a diſtance in 
ſoft piauo, and theſe at hand in bold for- 
imo! The accommodating ear, prone 
to deceive itſelf, hears flutes, violins, 
and clarinets, in this aſſemblage; while 
Lodore thunders a ground baſs with its 
roaring caſcade! Now a gentle breeze 
carrries away the ſound, and Lodore al- 
ters his key: the breeze ceaſes, and 
the muſic deſcends again upon us Is 
it a choir of Angels aſcending and de- 
ſcendinig? Is it Fairy ground realized ? 
or an Arabian Night's Entertainment ? 
—Reaſon gives the reign to Imagination, 
and viſions play before the faſcinated ſenſes 


—Sylphs and fairies ceaſe to have only 


poetical exiſtence—the eye beholds then 
and the ear hears them ! Tritons blow 
their ſhells round the boat, and join the 
general harmony !—Bleft Imagination 


what 


— 
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what is reaſon or philoſophy without 
thee How ſhould we get through this 
vale of tears without thy help ? Call that 


rock a giant This the dread chumera— 
That a centaur—Make every mount a 


monſter, for among the undefined forms 
that ſurround us, the mind may mould a 
new creation. 


But let us awake from this dream. 
The muſic ceaſes and filence enſues that 
may almoſt be felt. Again we ply our 
oars and expreſs our happineſs :—again 
we mark the mellow light and ſhade, 
and the foft mantle thrown by Luna 
« o'er the face of things.” Where are 
fled thy horrors, Wallow Cragg ? Skid- 
dow becomes a coulourleſs contour—the 
rocks of Borrowdale a paſte, Now 
quivers a ſtream of mild effulgence o'er 
the Lake, pointing to us, with the moon 
impending below it. The downward 
ſhrubs hanging from the rocks, ſtand 
upright in the Lake, and ſeem by re- 


NR 


fection a wood below the bottom of 


cur boat—So ſmooth our motion, the 
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jilands ſeem to approach us, and we are 
at reſt, The whole landſcape IS in mo- 
tion the indented horizon puts on new. 
indentations every moment. — We land, 
and the enchantment ccaſes 


Adieu ye ſylvan delights! Rocky 
Keſwick, adieu!“ Care calls me to the 
Capital, and I mult obey her obdurate 
commands. Oft do I look behind me, 
as I climb chy proſpect yielding hill, O 
Caſtrigg. . S. 


Farwell! 
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De aR SIR, Kefewick, Auguſt 27, 1791. 


\HYRLMERE, alias Leathes- 

Water, alias Withburn- Water, 
makes its appearance.—We approach it 
by Leathes-Park, and are preſently 
kemmed in by this ant-like Lake, and 
lofty Helvelyn (this name is certainly 
Celtic). The ſcene degenerates, though 
we are travelling the {cirts of the high- 
ef mountain in England. In vain we 
look for its top from the road; nothing 
ſalutes the eye but large looſe ſtones, 
that ſeem to threaten deſtruction to the 
traveller below. They ſay a thunder 
inower tumbling down this mountain in 
numberleſs caſcades is a lingular and an 


alarming ſpectacle. 


Wychburn, at the head of this Lake, 
is a ſcattered group of poor houſes 
cveiy thing about it looks cold and 


F 6 comfort 
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comfortleſs. The ſalary of its wretched b 
chapel was two pounds ten millings 4 
per annum until Queen Ann's bounty { 
was procured for it. Before this the r 
clergyman had what the people call here b 
a whittlegate among his congregation, y 
viz. he lived from houſe to houſe among ti 
them, and his ſtay was in proportion to v. 
the circumſtances of his entertainer. la 
The principial landholder here is obliged al 
to keep a bull, a ſtallion, and a boar, w. 
for the uſe of his neighbours. A 
re 
The road to Raiſe Gap is very good, in 
and of an eaſy aſcent. By ſome this 
boundary of the counties of Cumber- 
land and Weſtmoreland 1s called Dun- is 
mail Raiſe, perhaps from the cairn or lit 
large tumulolſe raiſed over the body of m 
Dunmail, King of Cumberland, who we 
is ſaid to have been flain here by our the 
| Saxon Edmund, and Malcolm King of wh 
 Hkb Scotland. This monument is ſo near cre 
| the road that a ſtranger cannot muls it. bre 
8 bu 
Helm Cragg is here a notable object; fey 
ſomething like a large caltle blow n up an 
*. Lea os ag . £240" ps by 
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by gunpowder ; and ſnug beneath an 
amphitheatre of mountains lurks the 
ſweet vale of Graſsmere. This ſeems a 
retreat for Arcadian ſhepherds, guarded 
by almoſt inacceſſible rocks from the 
vices and follies of the world. A beau- 
tiful Lake is in the middle of this round 
vale; and in the middle of the Lake a 
large wooded ifland. A flat peninſula 
alſo puſhes itſelf into the Lake, on 
which ſtands a village of white houſes, 
and a pictureſque church. The road is a 
terrace to this ſequeſtered ſcene, and 
invites the Touriſt to alight and walk. 


Rydal Water next attracts notice. It 
is a ſmall Lake beautifully ſpotted with 
little iNands, and from it riſes a vaſt 
mountain, covered half way up with 
woods. And now the ancient ſeat of 
the Flemings ſalutes the eye with its 
white face—it ſticks in the end of a 
craggy mountain like a bird's-neſt in a 
broken wall. It is an old aukward houſe, 
but beautifully fituated at the foot of 
ſeveral inclining vallies, having the town 
and vale of Ambleſide, with Winder- 

5 mere 
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mere Lake, full in front. The large 


and ancient woods that clothe the ſide; 
of the ſurrounding mountains—the rich 


paſtures at their bottoms, contraſted 
with the rocks and caſcades above, make wu 
i the ſeat of Sir -Michacl le Fleming a R 
| curioſity at leaſt, if it has no pretenſions | 
| ro magnificence. by At 
[| | | beck - 
Above the houſe and through 2 nels r 
wood of fantaſtic old trees, we are led Who K 
to a caſcade of great fall, among rocks partir 
that break it into ſheets in all downward very 
directions: and near the houſe is an- Paint 

other, ſcen through the window of a 
ſummer-houſe. This has a ſtriking ef- Ing 
fect; for over the head of the caſcade is tion 
on old bridge, and over that a thicket N Pparti 
of tall trees and over that a dark begin. 
mountain—and _ over that perhaps 2 a poe 
dark cloud. In ſhort, an artificial Nuirec 
night gives a ſolemnity to the noiſe nd 
and indiſtinct view of this caſcade, that NCapit. 
fills the mind with terror and amaze- end 
ment, | . count! 
Good Night, er ſe 
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DzaR SIR, = Kendal, Sept. 5 1791. 
ROM Rydall Hall we paſs over a 


little of our former ground, viz. 
by : Ambleſide, Low-Wood, and Trouts= ,. e 
beck-Bridge. We then W the Bow- 
refs road, and ſtrike off upon the left 
to Kendal, At Oreſthead we take 
parting VIEW of Windermere, and a 
very good {tation it is either for the 
painter or the Touriſt. 


Ings Chapel next attracts our atten- 


tion as an elegant building, and more 
partiularly by its hiſtory. About the 
beginning of this century one Bateman, 
a poor lad of about ſixteen, had ac- 
quired a little knowledee of arithmetic, 
and wiſhed to try his fortune in the 
Capital, He had neither money nor 
friends; but a laudable cuſtom of the 
country operated in his favour, viz. af- 
ter ſervice the congregation aſſemble 

and 


(x2 


1 and make a collection to help forward 


it indigent merit. With this bounty in 
i his pocket, he ſet off on foot, and waz N 
1 ſoon made happy in a place where he = 
1 had plenty of victuals, and nothing to wy 
i do but clean the. ſhoes, the knives, and 05 
| the ſtables. It was ſoon found out that - 
| he neither ſold his maſter's hay, wore his 1 
ſhoes, or pilfered candle-ends, or kitchen 9 
fat; nay, moreover, that he could read - 
and write. This neceſſarily brought us 
him into the warehouſe, where he ac- wig 
quitted himſelf ſo well, that the count. 12 
ing-houſe ſucceeded. The Merchant 7 
into whoſe family he had the good for- 
tune. to ſtumble, had large concerns in _ 
Italy. Our hero was ſent to Leghorn _ 
as a Factor, where he commenced Mer- ha 
chant himſelf, and, in a few years, ac- 3 
quired ſuch a fortune that he ſent over = 
money to rebuild the church where he my 
received his firſt donation, and allo a 5 
handſome houſe ſeen on the left a littl 4 
further. 20 
1 as 11 
| a fa 
mad 
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am happy to reſcue from oblivion 
this Weſtmoreland Whittington, and: 
with I could finiſh his hiſtory as well as 
it began. Alas! he wound up his af- 
firs, put his property and himſelf on 
board his laſt ſhip, and was coming to 
enjoy himſelf, and make his native 
country happy, when he died in the 
Straits of Gibraltar, not without ſuſpi- 
cion of poiſon. The ſhip returned 
the property was loſt. 


Kendal is a clean looking town, and 
conſiſts principally of one ſtreet, about 
a mile long. The houſes are built of 
the rough ſtone of the country, ſo hard 
that it bids defiance to the chiſſel; the 
interſtices are filled up with rough caſt 
mortar, and gives the houſes a white 
and uncommon appearance, The walk- 
ing part of the ſtreet is paved with lime- 
ſtone pebbles, ſo very ſlippery, that the 
inhabitants acquire a catch in their walk, 
as if on the ice; and ſtangers often get 
a fall, Like moſt country towns, it is 

made up of good and bad houſes oddly 

mixed 
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kind together. It boaſts no public build. 
ing of note, except its church, which js 
one of the largeſt pariſh churches in 


England. T he old Caſtle, on a round 
hill oppoſite the town, is a fine ruin. It 


mcloſes about an acre and an half of 


ground, and has conſiſted of round and 


ſquare towers, united by curtains, built 
on the inner bank of a deep, dry ditch, 
furrounding the whole. The vaults (of 
great extent) remain, and the plan of 
the interior dwellings may be eaſily 
traced. The walls are of vaſt thickneſs, 
conſiſting of rough ſtones thrown pro- 
miſcuouſly together ; and united into an 
impenetrable ſolid by fluid mortar, now 
as hard as the ſtone itſelf, The fitua- 


tion is noble. An high hill in the mid- 


dle of a vale is a fine object of itlelt; 
but when crowned with a caſtle in ruins it 
is a picture. It was in poſſeſſion of many 
eminent families long before the Con- 
queſt. The Tailebois, the Howards, 
&c. have poſſeſſed it mee Catherine 
Parr, the Queen of Hen:y VIII. was 
born here, and many of the 3 


Kendal 
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vild. Kendal who reſided han: poſſeſſed Rel 

ch is the county for an eſtate. 

$ in x 

ound The town looks ol from the caſtle. 

t The Ken waſhes its ſkirts“, and high 

If of ground behind ſcreens it from the north. 

1 and | 55 

built On the deelevity of this ground is a 

litch, tumuloſe as large as that at Marlbo- 

s (of rough, and no doubt covers the remains 

m of | of ſome ancient warrior. On this hill, 

eaſily in 1788, an obeliſk was erected, facred 

mnefs to Liberty and the memory of the _ 

pro- volution. | 1 
tO an | | | J 
now The material that furniſhes bread for 
Gtua- the numerous manufacturers of Kendal, 

mid- is the coarſe wool of the neighbouring 

itſelt; mountains. This is wove into Linſey, 

uins it and into blankets for the North Ameri- 

many can Indians; hence the little hills above 

Con- the town are ſurrounded with tenters, | 
wards, which | 
herne | 
» Was * Would to God it waſhed away the horrid 
ONS of ſtench the tanners make, who lime and contg⸗ 
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1 which adds another ſingularity to the ap. 
14 pearance of this Pace. a 
it Knit-ſtockings is another article that Pe 
| employs many thouſands of women; but 1 
18 Lincolnſhire wool muſt be mixed with 3 
the ſtaple of the country to make good 5 
ſtockings. Silk and cotton have alſo x 
| crept into their * fabricks as luxury . 
increaſes. 
The trade of this town will be much 5 
benefited by the Lancaſter Canal now in 0 
contemplation. 'T he reciprocation in this 
work will be coals and hmeſtone, Weſt- 
moreland wants coals, Lancaſhire lime- 
ſtone. This Canal is intended to reach by 
Wt from Kendal to Lancaſter, and from He 
1 thence to Preſton, where it will join the Pl, 
n Leeds and Liverpool Canal, and open a & 
| water-communication with every part of 
1 the kingdom Every friend to the trade 
| and enterprizing ſpirit of theſe countries » 
} muſt give their hearty ſupport, or hearty * 
| good wiſhes to this undertaking. It em- | 
i braces the general gone. Private views bs 
| - ſeem Cc 
12 
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em baniſhed from the fair and open 
propoſitions now offered to public 
patronage, by the diſintereſted and judi- 
cious patriots who have eſtimated its 
practicability. It ſeems very wonder- 
ful that in this uneven country, a canal 
hould be capable of extending go miles 
without a lock. 


We return to Lancaſter, and return- 
ing to town by the ſame rout with which 
we ſer out, here ends my journal. 


Speedily will be Publiſhed, 


| A Collection of Uſeful and Entertaining Poems, 
by the moſt approved Authors : Containing the 
Hermit of Warkworth, Haunch of Veniſon, Her- 
mit, Traveller, Deſerted Village, Grave, Gray's 
Elegy, Edwin and Emma, Edwin and Angelina, 
&C. &c. . 
Where may be had 
 CONJUGAL INFIDELITY. A Poem. 

In which an attempt is made to expoſe Vice, and 
teach Mankind to ſtudy Virtue and Morality, 
SVO. 15. 

A TREATISE on the COTTON TRADE. 
in Twelve Letters. Addreſſed to the Levant 
Company, Weſt-India Planters, and Merchants, 
12M0, 18. 6d. 5 | | 
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tail, in Boxes of 28. gd. and Rolls at IS. 6d, each 
ſtamp included. 


framp : TINY ee Sold hy John Abraham 


EMMERA ; or, the FAIR AMERICAN, 7h 
vols. Price 55. ſewed. | 


TEST of HONOR, Two vols. Price 5. ſewed 
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TOAST-MASTER, containing upwards 
One "Thouſand Toafts and Sentiments, many 
which were never before PO: 


Celebrated American Salve: 


FOR the cure of Chhilblains; Swelling: of th 
Face from Cold; Fixed Rheumatic Pains ; ſingular 
uſeful in repelling Mili, and diſſolving ſwellings 0 
the Breaſts, of all kind, even when a cancer itſel 


is threatened ; is found, from long experience, it if 
be the moſt beneficial application for Corus, Spramuiil 
Bruiſes, Weakneſſes of the Foints, Back, Sc. 1 


likewiſe cures Old Sores, and many other com 
plaints too numerous for the compaſs of an ad 
vertiſement. 


This Valuable Salve is fold, wholeſale and re 


N. B. None are genuine Ent thoſe marked on 4 
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